











“ Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—ssaxesrzane. 
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OUT OF THE SEASON. 


Ir fell to my lot, this last bleak Spring, to 
find myself in a watering-place out of the 
Season. A vicious north-east squall blew me 
into it from foreign parts, and I tarried in it 
alone for three days, resolved to be exceed- 
ingly busy. 

On the first day, I began business by looking 
for two hours at the sea, and staring the 
Foreign Militia out of countenance. Having 
disposed of these important engagements, I 
sat down at one of the two windows of my 
room, intent on doing something desperate in 
the way of literary composition, and writing 
a chapter of unheard-of excellence—with 
which the present essay has no connexion. 

It is a remarkable quality in a watering- 
place out of the season, that everything 
in it, will and must be looked at. I had 
no previous suspicion of this fatal truth ; but, 
the moment I sat down to write, I began to 
perceive it. I had scarcely fallen ‘nto my 
most promising attitude, and dipped my pen 
in the ink, when I found the clock upon the 
pier—a redfaced clock with a white rim— 
importuning me in a highly vexatious man- 
ner to consult my watch, and see how I was 
off for Greenwich time. Having no in- 
tention of making a voyage or taking an 
observation, I had not the least need of 
Greenwich time, and could have put up with 
watering-place time as a sufficiently accurate 
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carry a quantity of canvas, but her hull was 
so very small that four giants aboard of her 
(three men and a boy) who were vigilantly 
scraping at her, all together, inspired me 
with a terror lest they should scrape her 
away. A fifth giant, who appeared to con- 
sider himself “below”—as indeed he was, 
from the waist downwards—meditated, in 
such close proximity with the little gusty 
chimney-pipe, that he seemed to be smoking 
it. Several boys looked on from the 
wharf, and, when the gigantic attention 
; appeared to be fully occupied, one or other of 
these would furtively swing himself in mid- 
air over the Custom-house cutter, by means of 
a line pendant from her rigging, like a youn 

i spirit of the storm. Presently, a sixth han 
brought down two little water-casks ; pre- 
sently afterwards, a truck came, and deli- 
vered a hamper. I was now under an obli- 
| gation to consider that the cutter was going 
jon a cruise, and to wonder where she was 
going, and when she was going, and why she 
was going, and at what date she might be 
expected back, and who commanded her ? 
With these pressing questions I was fully 
occupied when the Packet, making ready to 
go across, and blowing off her spare steam, 
roared, “ Look at me!” 

It became a positive duty to look at the 
Packet preparing to go across; aboard of 
which, the people newly come down by the 
railroad were hurrying in a great fluster. 


| 








article. The pier-clock, however, persisting, I) The crew had got their tarry overalls on 
felt it necessary to lay down my pena, com-}|—and one knew what that meant—not to 
pare my watch with him, and fall into a| mention the white basins, ranged in neat 
grave solicitude about half-seconds. I had/| little piles of a dozen each, behind the door 
taken up my pen again, and was about to! of the after-cabin. One lady as I looked, ‘one 
commence that valuable chapter, when a resigned and far-seeing woman, took her basin 
Custom-house cutter under the window re-| from the store of crockery, as she might have 
quested that I would hold a naval review of} taken a refreshment-ticket, laid herself down 
her, immediately. on deck with that utensil at her ear, muffled 

It was impossible, under the circum-|her feet in one shawl, solemnly covered her 
stances, for any mental resolution, merely | countenance after the antique manner with 
human, to dismiss the Custom-house cutter, | another, and on the completion of these pre- 
because the shadow of her topmast fell upon| parations appeared by the strength of her 
my paper, aud the vane played on the mas-| volition to beeome insensible. The mail-bags 
terly blank chapter. I was therefore under} (O that I myself had the sea-legs of a mail- 
the necessity of going to the other window ;| bag !) were tumbled aboard; the Packet left 
sitting astride of the chair there, like Napo-| off roaring, warped out, and made at the 
leon bivouacking in the print ; and inspecting| white line upon the bar. One dip, one roll, 
the cutter as she lay, all that day, in the|one break of the sea over her bows, and 
way of my chapter,O0! She was rigged to} Moore’s Almanack or the sage Raphael could 
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not have told me more of the state of things 
aboard, than I knew. 

The famous chapter was all but begun 
now, and would have been quite begun, but 
for the wind. It was blowing stiffly from 
the east, and it rumbled in the chimney and 
shook the house. That was not much; but, 
looking out into the wind’s grey eye for 
inspiration, I laid down my pen again to 
make the remark to myself, how emphatically 
everything by the sea declares that it has a 
great concern in the state of the wind. The 
trees blown all one way; the defences of the 
harbor reared highest and strongest against 
the raging point; the shingle flung up on the 
beach from the same direction ; the number of 
arrows pointed at the common enemy; the 
sea tumbling in and rushing towards them 
as if it were inflamed by the sight. This put 
it in my head that I really ought to go out 
and take a walk in the wind ; so, I gave up the 
magnificent chapter for that day, entirely 
persuading myself that I was under a moral 
obligation to have a blow. 

I had a good one, and that on the high 
road—the very high road—on the top of the 
cliffs, where I met the stage-coach with all 
the outsides holding their hats on and them- 
selves too, and overtook a flock of sheep with 
the wool about their necks blown into such 
great ruffs that they looked like fleecy owls. 
The wind played upon the lighthouse as if it 
were a great whistle, the spray was driven 
over the sea in a cloud of haze, the ships 
rolled and pitched heavily, and at intervals 


long slants and flaws of light made mountain- | 


steeps of communication between the ocean 
and the sky. A walk of ten miles brought 
me to a seaside town without a cliff, which, 
like the town I had come from, was out of the 
season too. Half of the houses were shut up ; 
half of the other half were to let ; the town 
might have done as much business as it was 
doing then, if it had been at the bottom of 
the sea. Nobody seemed to flourish save the 
attorney ; his clerk’s pen was going in the 
bow-window of his wooden house; his 
brass door-plate alone was free from salt, 
and had been polished up that morning. On 
the beach, among the rough luggers and 
capstans, groups of storm-heaten boatmen, 
like a sort of marine monsters, watched 
under the lee of those objects, or stood leaning 
forward against the wind, looking out through 
battered spy-glasses. The parlor bell in the 
Admiral Benbow had grown so flat with 
being out of the season, that neither could I 
hear it ring when I pulled the handle for 
lunch, nor could the young woman in black 
stockings and strong shoes, who acted as/ 
waiter out of the season, until it had been | 
tinkled three times. 

Admiral Benbow’s cheese was out of the 
season, but his home-made bread was good, 
and his beer was perfect. Deluded by some 
earlier spring day which had been warm 
and sunny, the Admiral had cleared the firing 
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out of his parlor stove, and had put some 
flower-pots in—which was amiable and hopeful 
in the Admiral, but not judicious: the room 
being, at that present visiting, transcendantly 
cold. I therefore took the liberty of peeping 
out across a little stone passage into the 
Admiral’s kitchen, and, seeing a high settle 
with its back towards me drawn out in 
front of the Admiral’s kitchen fire, I strolled 
in, bread and cheese in hand, munching and 
lookingabout. Onelandsmanand two boatmen 
were seated on the settle, smoking pipes and 
drinking beer out of thick pint crockery mugs 
—mugs peculiar to such places, with parti- 
coloured rings round them, and ornaments 
between the rings like frayed-out roots. The 
landsman was relating his experience, as yet | 
only three nights’ old, of a fearful running- | 
down case in the Channel, and therein pre- 
sented to my imagination a sound of music 
that it will not soon forget. 

“ At that identical moment of time,” said 
he (he was a prosy man by nature, who rose 
with his subject), “the night being light and 
calm, but with a grey mist upon the water | 
that didn’t seem to spread for more than two | 
or three mile, I was walking up and down 
the wooden causeway next the pier, off where | 
it happened, along with a friend of mine, | 
which his name is Mr.Clocker. Mr. Clocker 
is a grocer over yonder.” (From the direction 
in which he pointed the bowl of his pipe,I | 
might have judged Mr. Clocker to be a Mer- 
man, established in the grocery trade in five- 
and-twenty fathoms of water.) “We were 
smoking our pipes, and walking up and down 
the causeway, talking of one thing and talking 
of another. We were quite alone there, 
except that a few hovellers” (the Kentish 
name for “long-shore boatmen like his com- 
panions) “were hanging about their lugs, 
waiting while the tide made, as hovellers 
will.” (One of the two boatmen, thoughtfully 
regarding me, shut up one eye ; this 1 under- 
stood to mean : firstly, that he took me into 
the conversation : secondly, that he confirmed 
the proposition: thirdly, that he announced 
himself as a hoveller.) “All of a sudden 
Mr. Clocker and me stood rooted to the spot, 
by hearing a sound come through the still- 
ness, right over the sea, like a great sorrowful 
Jlute or Aolian harp. We didn’t in the least 
know what it was, and judge of our surprise 
when we saw the hovellers, to a man, leap 
into the boats and tear about to hoist sail and 
get off, as if they had every one of ’em gone, 
in a moment, raving mad! But they knew 
it was the cry of distress from the sinking 
emigrant ship.” 

When I got back to my watering-place out 
of the season, and had done my twenty miles 
in good style, I found that the celebrated 
Black Mesmerist intended favoring the public 
that evening in the Hall of the Muses, which 
he had engaged for the purpose. After a 
good dinner, seated by the fire in an easy 
chair, 1 began to waver in a design I had 
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formed of waiting on the Black Mesmerist, 
and to incline towards the expediency of re- 
maining where I was. Indeed a point of 
gallantry was involved in my doing so, inas- 
much as I had not left France alone, but had 
come from the prisons of St. Pélagie with my 
distinguished and unfortunate friend Madame 
Roland (in two volumes which I bought for 
two frances each, at the book-stall in the 
Place de la Concorde, Paris, at the corner 
of the Rue Royale). Deciding te pass the 
evening téte-d-téte with Madame Roland, I 
derived, as I always do, great pleasure from 
that spiritual woman’s society, and the 
charms of her brave soul and engaging con- 
versation. I must confess that if she had 
only some more faults, only a few more pas- 
sionate failings of any kind, I might love her 
better ; but 1 am content to believe that the 
deficiency isin me, and not in her. We spent 
some sadly interesting hours together on this 
occasion, and she told me again of her cruel 
discharge from the Abbaye, and of her being 
re-arrested before her free feet had sprung 
lightly up half-a-dozen steps of her own 
staircase, and carried off to the prison which 
she only left for the guillotine. 

Madame Roland and I took leave of one 
another before midnight, and I went to bed 
full of vast intentions for next day, in con- 
nexion with the unparalleled chapter. To 





hear the foreign mail-steamers coming in at 
dawn of day, and to know that I was not 


aboard or obliged to get up, was very com- 
fortable ; so, 1 rose for the chapter in great 
force. 

I had advanced so far as to sit down at my 
window again on my second morning, and to 
write the first half-line of the chapter and 
strike it out, not liking it, when my con- 
science reproached me with not having sur- 
veyed the wateriug-place out of the season, 
after all, yesterday, but with having gone 
straight out of it at the rate of four miles and 
a half an hour. Obviously the best amends 
that I could make for this remissness was to 
go and look at it without another moment's 
delay. So—altogether as a matter of duty— 
I gave up the magnificent chapter for another 
day, and sauntered out with my hands in my 
pockets. 

All the houses and lodgings ever let to 
visitors, were to let that morning. It seemed 
to have snowed bills with To Let upon them. 
This put me upon thinking what the owners 
of all those apartments did, out of the season ; 
how they employed their time, and occupied 
their minds. They could not be always 
going to the Methodist chapels, of which I 

assed one every other minute. They must 
1ave some other recreation. Whether they 
pretended to take one another's lodgings, and 
opened one another’s tea-caddies in fun ? 
hether they cut slices off their own beef 
and mutton, and made believe that it be- 
longed to somebody else? Whether they 








: played little dramas of life, as children do, 
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and said, “I ought to come and look at your 
apartments, and you onght to ask two guineas 
a-week too much, and then I ought to say I 
must have the rest of the day to think of it, 
and then you ought to say that another lady 
and gentleman with no children in family 
had made an offer very close to your own 
terms, and you had passed your word to give 
them a positive answer in half-an-hour, and 
indeed were just going to take the bill down 
when you heard the knock, and then I ought 
to take them, you know”? Twenty such 
speculations engaged my thoughts. Then, 
after passing, still clinging to the walls, 
defaced rags of the bills of last year’s Circus, 
I came to a back field near a timber-yard 
where the Circus itself had been, and where 
there was yet a sort of monkish tonsure on the 
grass, indicating the spot where the young 
lady had gone round upon her pet steed Firefly 
in her daring flight. Turning into the town 
again, I came among the shops, and they 
were emphatically out of the season. The 
chemist had no boxes of ginger-beer powders, 
no beautifying sea-side soaps and washes, no 
attractive scents; nothing but his great 
goggle-eyed red bottles, looking as if the 
winds of winter and the drift of the salt-sea 
had inflamed them. The grocers’ hot pickles, 
Harvey’s Sauce, Doctor Kitchener’s Zest, 
Anchovy Paste, Dundee Marmalade, and the 
whole stock of luxurious helps to appetite, 
were hybernating somewhere under-ground. 
The china-shop had no trifles from anywhere. 
The Bazaar had given in altogether, and pre- 
sented a notice on the shutters that this 
establishment would re-open at Whitsuntide, 
and that the proprietor in the meantime 
might be heard of at Wild Lodge, East Cliff. 
At the Sea-bathing Establishment, a row of 
neat little wooden houses seven or eight feet 
high, I saw the proprietor in bed in the 
shower-bath. As to the bathing-machines, 
they were (how they got there, is not for me 
to say) at the top of a hill at least a mile and 
a half off. The library, which I had never 
seen otherwise than wide open, was tight 
shut; and two peevish bald old gentlemen 
seemed to be hermetically sealed up inside, 
eternally reading the paper. That wonderful 
mystery, the music-shop, carried it off as 
usual (except that it had more cabinet pianos 
in stock), as if season or no season were all 
one to it. It made the same prodigious dis- 
play of bright brazen wind-instruments, 
horribly twisted, worth, as I should conceive, 
some thousands of pounds, and which it is 
utterly impossible that anybody in any season 
can ever play or want to play. It had five 
triangles in the window, six pairs of cas- 
tanets, and three harps ; likewise every polka 
with a colored frontispiece that ever was pub- 
lished ; from the original one where a smooth 
male and female Pole of high rank are coming 
at the observer with their arms a-kimbo, to the 
Rateatcher’s Daughter. Astonishing establish- 
ment, amazing enigma! Three other shops 
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were pretty much out of the season, what 
they were used to be in it. First, the shop 
where they sell the sailors’ watches, which 
had still the old collection of enormecus time- 
keepers, apparently designed to break a fall 
from the masthead: with places to wind 
them up, like fire-plugs. Secondly, the shop 
where they sell the sailors’ clothing, which 
displayed the old sou’-westers, and the old 
oily suits, and the old pea-jackets, and the 
old one sea-chest, with its handles like a pair 
of rope earrings. Thirdly, the unchangeable 
shop for the sale of literature that has been 
left behind. Here, Dr. Faustus was still 
going down to very red and yellow perdition, 
under the superintendence of three green 
personages of ascaly humour, with excrescen- 
tial serpents growing out of their blade- 
bones. Here, the Golden Dreamer, and the 
Norwood Fortune Teller, were still on sale at 
sixpence each, with instructions for making 
the dumb cake, and reading destinies in tea- 
cups, and with a picture of a young woman 
with a high waist lying on a sofa in an atti- 
tude so uncomfortable as almost to account 
for her dreaming at one and the same time 
of aconflagration, a shipwreck, an earthquake, 
a skeleton, a church-porch, lightning, funerals 
performed, and a young man in a bright blue 
coat and canary pantaloons. Here, were 
Little Warblers and Fairburn’s Comic 
Songsters. Here, too, were ballads on the 
old ballad paper and in the old confusion of 
types ; with an old man in a cocked hat, and 
an arm-chair, for the illustration to Will 
Watch the bold Smuggler ; and the Friar of 
Orders Grey, represented by a little girl ina 
hoop, with a ship in the distance. All these 
as of yore, when they were infinit> delights 
to me! 

It took me so long fully to relish these 
many enjoyments, that I had not more than 
an hour before bedtime to devote to Madame 
Roland. We got on admirably together on the 
subject of her convent education, and I rose 
next morning with the full conviction that 
the day for the great chapter was at last 
arrived. 

It had fallen calm, however, in the night, 
and as I sat at breakfast I blushed to remem- 
ber that I had not yet been on the Downs. 
I a walker, and not yet on the Downs! 
Really, on so quiet and bright a morning 
this must be set right. As an essential part 
of the Whole Duty of Man, therefore, I left 
the chapter to itself—for the present—and 
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duced a great effect, with moral admonitions 
which produced none at all. Finally, it was 
late in the afternoon before I got back to the 
unprecedented chapter, and then I determined 
that it was out of the season, as the place 
was, and put it away. 

I went at night to the benefit of Mrs. B. 
Wedgington at the Theatre, who had pla- 
carded the town with the admonition, “Doy’r 
ForcEr it!” I made the house, according 
to my calculation, four and ninepence to 
begin with, and it may have warmed up, 
in the course of the evening, to half-a- 
sovereign. There was nothing to offend any 
one,—the good Mr. Baines of Leeds excepted. 
Mrs. B. Wedgington sang to a grand piano, 
Mr. B. Wedgington did the like, and also 
took off his coat, tucked up his trousers, and 
danced in clogs. Master B. Wedgington, 
aged ten months, was nursed by a shivering 
young person in the boxes, and the eye of 
Mrs. B. Wedgington wandered that way 
more than once. Peace be with all the 
Wedgingtons from A to Z. May they find 
themselves in the Season somewhere ! 





THE MOFUSSIL. 


A Few years since I had, in common with 
most of her Majesty’s subjects, a vague and 
unsatisfactory idea as to the true signification, 
locality,and extent of the Mofussil. ‘This orien- 
tal word had become somehow so mixed up in 
my mind with the Great Mogul, the Sunder- 
bunds, the Taj Mehal, and the Shastres, that 
I could not for the life of me have said 
whether it was a person, a place, a thing, or 
a book. On my arrival in Calcutta I heard 
a great deal about Mofussil men, Mofussil 
law, and Mofussil life, and I was not indis- 

osed to believe that it was the Bengal term 
for Mussulmen. At length, to my great 
relief I learnt that the East Indigo Railway, 
on the staff of which I had come out, ran 
through the Mofussil, and that I must be 
prepared to start off to the locality in ques- 
tion at a day’s notice. The truth thus ooze 
out. The word Mofussil was applied gene- 
rally to the country, in contradistinction to 
the cities and towns of India. Iwas therefore 
destined for the Mofussil of Bengal, and was 
not long in obtaining an insight into the 
peculiarities of life in the Indian provinces. 

I joined the Rajmahal branch of the East 
Indigo Railway, full of great expectations of 
what the iron road was to do for the country 


went on the Downs, They were wonderfully!in an incredible short space of time; not 
green and beautiful, and gave mea good deal |forgetting how anxious the “court” in 
todo. When [had done with the free air and | Leadenhall Street professed to be wnat no 
the view, I had to go down into the valley | time should be lost in developing the resources 
and look after the hops (which I know) of that most magnificent country, according 
nothing about), and to be equally solicitous as | to Despatch Number Twenty-five thousand 


to the cherry orchards, Then I took it on 
myself to cross-examine a tramping family 


six hundred and thirty-seven. 
I was assured by many friends in Calcutta 


in black (mother alleged, I have no doubt} that the Mofussil was the jolliest place in 


by herself in person, to have died last week), 
and to accompany eighteenpence which pro- 


the world for a young fellow, and that the Mo- 
fussil men were the most jovial, the happiest 
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appointed. It proved a delightful place, 
where one could do just as much work as one 
pleased without fear of being called to 
account. Like all Griffins, I at first deter- 
mined to go a-head with my business, and 
push on the railway. 

The line was completed the entire distance 
from Calcutta to my station ; where an ugly 
swamp, of no great size, stood in the way, 
and cut it off from another fifty miles of rail 
beyond to the north, and which could not be 
used until my swamp should be drained. 
An application to the East Indigo government 
for one of the small steam-engines from their 
stores to drain this swamp had gone in three 
years before, had been repeated at annual in- 
tervals, but had remained unnoticed; owing, 
it was supposed to the Burmese war, in the 
first instance, and afterwards to the conversion 
of the five-per-cent. government paper. For 
the want of this small engine the railway, 
already constructed over a large tract of the 
Mofussil, could not be used. 

I resolved to overcome this difficulty, and 
accordingly, in all the vigour of verdant 
Griffinism, penned an application to the 
proper department oa the subject of the 
small steam-engine, which thus stopped the 
way of the East Indigo Railway. I handed 
the epistle to my neighbour, Mr. Deputy 
Collector Mangle-Worzell, the son of a 
director, and the representative of the 
government in our district, though only 
twenty-two years of age. Young Mangle- 
Worzell was a capital fellow, aud a good 
friend of mine; so that I was not a little 
disappointed to find that he thrust my 
document amongst a heap of others, and 
told me that it should take its turn with 
the rest—that is to say, in about eighteen 
months ! 

It was in vain I urged the great importance 
of the matter; my friend was obstinately 
cool and resolved. He was not only deputy- 
collector, but assistant magistrate, poor- 
master, deputy-surveyor, and commissioner 
of roads and public works for a district as 
large as Scotland, with a population of several 
wiliions, and could not be expected to move 
along very fast. 

“ Besides,” added Mangle-Worzell, junior, 
“ you'll do yourself no good by bothering the 
governmentaboutswampsand steam-engines.” 
1 called his attention to the contents of Des- 
patch Number Twenty-five thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, in which all collectors 
and their deputies were enjoined to aid the rail- 
way engineers to the utmost of their ability. 
“True,” added my friend, “that certainly 
was the substance of a despatch from the 
Court of Directors,and it will read remarkably 
well in the next East Indigo Blue-book, But 
it happened that that despatch was accom- 
panied by a ‘private and contidential’ one of 
a precisely opposite character.” 

I was astounded ; but I remember having 
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| dogs to be found anywhere. I was not dis-' heard that statesmen carried on the chief 


work of government by means of private notes 
which are never placed on official record, 
“Why,” continued young Mangle-Worzell, 
“when I first came into the Mofussil I was 
as busy as you are, but very soon had a hint 
from Calcutta to the effect that if I wished 
for promotion I must keep things quiet and 
not trouble the government with new ideas 
and schemes, I have done so. My work is 
sadly in arrears, but I have given the bi, 
folks no trouble, and in a few months i 
expect a good move to Assam on double my 
present salary.” 

I dined with the deputy collector that day ; 
and, before going home, he convinced me of 
the utter hopelessness of moving the govern- 
ment, They wrote pretty despatches to 
please the public, but secretly opposed all 
real progress, knowing well how fatal to 
misgovernment railways would be in the 
Motussil. Why how would it be possible to 
conceal the real state of things if people from 
England could travel through India as easily 
as to Yorkshire? Railway communication 
would give far too much trouble to East 
Indigo officials to be tolerated by them 
one day sooner than it can by any possi- 
bility, or any extent of neglect, be postponed. 
The swamp remains to this day. ‘The 
engine that might have drained it is rusting 
in the government stores, and the railway is 
still a disjointed affair,—a true type of official 
progress in the Mofussil. 

Amongst my many friends, official and 
non-official, in this part of the country, is 
Mr. Slasher, manager of the Bengal Mineral 
Company, as knowing a hand, and as daring 
and successful in Motussil practices, as any in 
the presidency. Bengalees are proverbial 
for their acute cunning and sharp practice ; 
but not one amongst the lively practitioners 
of the Mofussil courts are anything like a 
match for the mineral manager. Thoroughly 
versed in the intricacies of Company’s Law, 
and quite experienced in the chicanery of 
official subordinates, and the ignorant blun- 
derings of Company's magistrates, Mr, 
Slasher snaps his fingers at one, and sets the 
other at open defiance. He can do this with 
perfect impunity, for he is more powerful for 
tifty miles around than the Governor-general. 
He can levy black-mail, and often does so, on 
the pig-headed officials when they thwart 
him, which is pretty frequently. 

It is the fashion amongst East Indigo civil 
servants, high and low, to look upon planters, 
merchants, and managers, as impertinent 
interlopers; men who have no business 
in India; who come between the wind and 
their nobility, and who must accordingly be 
scouted, frowned on, thwarted, bullied, and 
put down, whenever opportunity offers. In- 
deed Indian civilians of high rank have, at 
various times, officially recorded their opinion 
that the free ingress of Europeans to British 
India would be dangerous to the peace and 
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security of that empire ;* and, although this, Impunity has emboldened Slasher to such 
opinion cannot now be avowed, the principle | a degree, that he now sets all officials at open 
is still admitted and acted upon to the fullest | defiance. A warrant is served on him by a 
extent. During the last fifty years, English | peon of the adjacent court: he tears the 
settlers have suffered much from Company’s | paper into shreds before the frightened mes- 
beardless magistrates, or collectors scarcely | senger; and, as a warning to all such gentry 
out of their teens. But long years have done | for the future, orders his burkandasses to ad- 
much to sear the consciences of Indigo/ minister three dozen lashes on his shoulders, 
—— a have , a up | Of course the _— manager is served with 
amongst the Mofussilites a race of Slashers,|no more warrants. 
who repay the government in kind. It was not long since that the darogah, or 
. The upper and lower me wr . pone} pe of the —_ levied 
ave an extent of three hundred thousand | tolls from all the boats passing downward 
square miles, with a population of about eighty | towards Calcutta; detaining them until the 
millions. The judicial affairs of this vast} black-mail was paid. Slasher knew that 
country being entrusted to about sixty Com-| complaint would be in vain from any one, 
pany’s judges and magistrates, and some few/ but especially from him; so he resolved to 
scores of uncovenanted and native magnates,|take the remedy in his own hands. He 
it must be obvious that a very little laxity | despatched one of his own boats well manned 
must render the administration of justice a| and armed down the river. The usual fee was 
farce,—an impossibility. demanded and refused, To enforce payment, 

For a long time Mr. Slasher met the East/ the unsuspecting darogah went on board, and 
Indigo judicials on their own ground. Lat-| was at once seized, bound hand and foot, and 
terly, however, he has changed his tactics,| conveyed to the stern manager, who forth- 
and now stands on the defensive within his| with had him tied up before several hundred 
own territories. The course ng" A Mofussil | of his people, and caused to be administered 
suit would be pretty much as follows: A|to him a lesson similar to that bestowed on 
Zemindar, or Hindoo landholder, is eae the magistrate’s peon; much to the delight of 
of decoying the ryots of a certain village held| the assembled villagers, who appear to be 
in rent by Slasher on behalf of the Mineral| born with an instinctive dread and hatred of 
Company. The former pays the ryots| all police authorities in the Mofussil. 
money to favour his suit, and they refuse to} Slasher’s power throughout the Rainy- 
work for the latter. Slasher lays an action, | grainge district is something extraordinary : 
and pays into the hands of his native lawyer| it borders on the marvellous, and one needs 
a round sum in rupees for secret services,|not a little faith to believe in its omnipo- 
without which defeat would be certain, and|tence. Any ordinary dacoity, assault, or 
with which success may not be quite assured.| murder, is pretty certain to go undetected. 
Some of the Zemindar’s most active partisans| But so sure as any offence or crime is 
are carried off and heard no more of, whilst| perpetrated within the immediate range 
Slasher loses two of his best hands in an/of the mineral settlements, so sure are my 
affray. The Zemindar proves by means of | friend’s burkandasses or constables to be 
forged papers that Slasher’s claim to the/in full scent within a dozen hours, No 
ryots’ services had long since expired.|crime goes unpunished about him ; and, as 
Slasher proves by documents of equal au-|a consequence, there is very little crime. 
thenticity that they had, at a later date, made|To be sure, his proceedings are not strictly 
a _ to — . re — ; - a have the great merit of being 

asher is cast, after a delay of many months. | extremely efficacious, 

Finding his antagonist the Zemindar, not; Not the least singular part of this state of 
content with making free use of the disputed things in our district is, that villagers having 
ryots, but persisting in attempting other | disputes and complaints amongst themselves, 
ape eae te ce got —— a strong — ar — — —s at — 

ody of his retainers, amongst whom were/|devotes two hours daily to the hearing o 
many Santhals, and proceeded to the village,|these voluntary pleadings, much to the 
taking possession of his enemy’s quarters, and| satisfaction of all concerned, who know 
of such stores, implements, pigs, and elderly | perfectly well the hopelessness of resort- 
ryots as had been left behind in the con-|ing to any of the Mbofussil courts for 
fasion of a precipitate flight. The ryots | justice. i give a better idea of 
having made off to the jungle, and it ae | Slasher’s daring Mofussil character—a cha- 
more than probable that the enemy would) racter that has been moulded by circum- 
return in great force, the mineral manager | stances into its present po-then by 
secured as many pigs and as much rice as he| saying that when the Santhal rebellion was 
eared for, and then, despite the supplications| defying all the efforts of our military, he 
of the old folks, set fire to the village and | wrote to the Bengal authorities, offering to 
made off with his booty, leaving behind! put an end to the rising in a fortnight, 
him a sad lesson to both Zemindar and ryots. provided government would supply him 
with a thousand stand of arms and am- 
munition, and ask no questions. The autho- 
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rities of course declined, and the Santhals, 
although quiet for the moment, are yet un- 
subdued. Those who know the mineral 
manager will believe that he would have 
done what he undertook. 

|| Whatever one may find to condemn in 
| Slasher’s proceedings, or in those of the many 
Indigo planters of the Mofussil, may be fairly | 
laid at the: door of the government. The 
Lynch law, the lattists, or affrays respecting 
boundaries of estates, in which many lives 
have been lost by planters and Zemindars, the 
dacoity of Mofussil, are all attributable to the 
utter inefliciency of the service, and the rot- 
tenness and iniquity of the police. And 
what is the Santhal rebellion, but a huge 
lattist springing from the same causes ! 
The Indigo planter, knowing full well the 
hopelessness of a recourse to law, falls back 
on brute force, and sends forth his lattists 
armed with clubs to enforce his case against 
his neighbour, whilst he himself remains 
quietly at home. The Santhals have done no 
more ; excepting that they went forth them- 
selves and shared the danger. 

The spinners of Manchester and many of 
our merchant-princes in the old country have, 
for the last quarter of a century, puzzled 
themselves to account for the utter failure of 
all attempts to improve the cotton culture of 
British India. Men are equally at a loss to 
know how it is that India does not produce 
flax and other fibres so much needed at 
home ? and why—whilst all other countries 
have moved so fast in the great race of social 
and industrial progress—India alone has 
remained all but stationary ? I will tell those 
gentlemen how it is. So long as the courts 
of the Mofussil are courts of iniquity; so 
long as capitalists can tind no protection, no 
security for their investments—so long will 
India remain what it was, and worse than 
what it was, when Druids cut mistletoe at 
Stonehen,e, and Britons painted their skins 
a dainty blue. 

I write advisedly when I say that, if in| 
one of the great and fearful struggles of 
the element with which this country is, 
sometimes visited, the earth should open 
and swallow every judge, magistrate, moon- 
siff, magistrate’s clerk, interpreter, and po-| 
liceman throughout tie length and breadth | 
of the land, India might hope for better} 
days, and merchant, and planter, Zemindar | 
and ryot might fall on their knees and put| 
forth their thanks for the mighty and happy 
deliverance. Here and there a good man and | 
true, would no doubt be lost; but regret for 
him would be forgotten in the great emanci- 
pation of the people. 


THE FAIRY PUFF-PUFF. 

I see to acknowledge, in this age of pla-| 
giarism, that the word Puff-puff, which I 
now apply to a train or a railway, is bor-| 
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rowed from my eldest daughter, a lexico- 
graphess, eighteen months of age. To her, 
a yellow cow is not only a yellow cow, and 
nothing more, but a moo-cow; a horse is a 
gee-horse, and a cat is a puss-cat ; and when 
she says papa, she has a difficulty in stop- 
ping herself at any particular syllable, and 
bursts into papapapapapap, as though in- 
tense pleonasm were the best proof of filial 
affection. I use the word fairy advisedly, 
as referring to a line of railway of a 
graceful and exquisite character, taking her 
course, whatever be the obstacles, in the 
wilfullest but prettiest possible manner, 
through the fairy-land of South Devon, and 
without, as I should certainly imagine, the 
faintest hope of remuneration. If there 
happens to be a flower-show in her neigh- 
bourhood, or an archery-meeting, or fire- 
works, or a regatta (a regatta is the very 
thing for her) she gets quite a quantity of 
passengers sometimes ; aa there is, I believe, 
some nominal value attached to their tickets ; 
but as for the Fairy Puff-puff taking gold or 
silver for the transaction, it must be simply put 
out of the question. Her shareholders have 
their reward in other ways, no doubt :—in 
the satisfaction arising from benevolence, and 
in the calm approval of the first-class 
passengers; but not in pecuniary profit. 
There is just such another bit of rail in the 
glorious north ; “the Line of Beauty” it is 
called by the chairman of directors; where 
the neat little guard cries “Off!” (as in a 
child’s foot-race) and down we go, without 
an engine, Youth in the Van and Pleasure 
at the Brake—past town and castle, farm 
and upland, church and _ river,—to the 
greenest valleys in the world, and the fairest 
lakes. 

Such flowers as these I have myself disco- 
vered in the wilderness of Bradshaw; and 
there are, doubtless, more than they ; but, to 
my mind, the Fairy Puff-puff beats them still. 
Along her line, at every station, elegant and 
lofty towers have been built, with nothing 
a-top of them, at an expense of more than 
twelve thousand pounds a-piece, and merely to 
throw a charm over the landscape. Now and 
then a carpet-bag is lowered into the lug- 
gage-box, or a hair trunk (camels’ hair) laid 
sottly within for « travelling artist, with 
uature for his guide; and there a young 
valid in search of roses for her cheeks, may 
join us ; but there is no noise, no bustle, no 
confusion. By the bank of the winding 
river (she loves rivers) glides the Fairy Puff- 
puff, where the barges are lazily drifting, and 
the swan peers forth from her nest; where 
the fisherman waits with the casting-net 
over his shoulder, warily, in the shadow of 
the far-spauning bridge ; where the song and 
the laugh commingle from the pleasure- 
boats sailing with the tide ; where the eel- 
pots are hanging over the lasher, and the 
bye-stream runs swiftly to the mill. She is 
a virgin Fairy (courted long ago in vain by the 
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mighty Tram-tra: _), and there is no danger of 
collision, nor any such thing ; but, when she 
nears the river-mouth, and first catches sight 
of the crowded harbour and limitless ocean 
beyond, she tears into the blood-red rock 
amain; away into the darkness, screaming 
and hysterical, for a few minutes, and then 
getting quieter and quieter, as she remembers 
the strong breakwaters, how safe they are, she 
ventures out again under the heavens, and 
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off northward, virgin still, and carries us 
amongst quite other scenes, far from the 
ocean and the tidal rivers of the hollowed 
rocks. It is an old-world country altogether, 
The villages through which we pass were, in 
the old time, towns—the hamlets, villages, 
“ Leighford was a market-town when Lon- 
don was a fuzzy down,” goes the proverb, 
So lately as the year seventeen hundred, 
even, “it had pre-eminence for the fynest 


searce an arm’s length from the sea; so/|sorts of karsies ;” and for bishops of its own 
close, that on the pathway between her and | (of the fynest description also, doubtless,) up 
it, and where the seats that lovers love are | to the ninth century, when it began to decline. 
let into the tiny wall; she can hear their|/It never quite got over the death of King 
whispered tones quite clearly, and even the | Edgar, who seems to have been to Leighford 
suspicion of a kiss. She hardly breathes for | what George the Magnificent was to Bright- 
fear of disturbing them ; and perhaps, also,| helmstone. There were forty miles of beau- 
for fear of our all taking a salt-water bath /tiful valley then as now, ‘Lhe strezm came 
together through the generosity, or “ giving,’|from the moorland, and ran from end to 
of the chalk-cliff ; which has happened once | end of it, the same ; singing that very song; 
or twice already : till suddenly, from out the | and the woods waved just as greenly ; for its 
deep, there looms at her (as if in exorcism) | little towns are all named after one or other, 
a rock shaped like a clergyman, and the! save those more favoured ones whom the 
frightened Fairy tunnels through the cliff, blessed saints have christenedafter themselves, 
again at speed. In almost every parish stands some sacred 
So we pass on, from one pleasant rest-|ruin; which, from its little eminence, looks 
ing spot to another; stations with one|down ina grey sadness, and sometimes in a 
side open to the sands, where there are) blood-red indignation too, upon the Fairy 
more people honey-mooning; where tiny | Puff-puff and her train that go rejoicing by. 
children dig their little mounds to)“ What use to lay bad spirits under bann, and 
keep the tide out, with wooden spades; ' not to have the power to blast this shrieking 
where the mighty seine-nets are narrowing | demon?” mutters, or seems to mutter, the 
slowly to a pleasant music, or where the holy patron, 
crowd collects around the haul; and where! Now we stop to look upon an_ ivied 


the encumbered maidens are laughing and| church embosomed among trees; now, on 


rolling in the waves. On the other side are|a wayside cross that once was market- 


pretty watering-places, with a rill, perhaps, 
flowing a-down the very middle of their 
lawns ; whose natural productions, flowers and 
strawberries, are sold—or given away, most 
likely—on the platform. Now by another 


° ° | 
river-brink, a broad and deep one, where the 


steamer on the waters pants with the Fairy 
Puff-puff side by side, and the merchant-ships 
sail to and from the white port and its 
mouth ; where the harbour-bar is hidden by 
the flowing tide, or is landed at ebb, a prey to 
sand and eelers; where the bare-legged 
shrimp-catchers are pushing their nets betore 
them, as though they held a plough ; where, 


at the village opposite, there tarries a fleet of | 


yachts, for the gentry of the south to take 
their pleasure in at sea, when weary of fairy 
land. Next, by a lovely pleasure-house, 
and through a stately park, where the lofty 
oaks and elms stand up between us and the 
sun; where the herds of deer, with their 
swift stealthy bite, and keen eyes cast behind 
them, scarce regard the Fairy Puff-puil, 
grown their so familiar friend; and, so, 
through apple orchards and green fields, to 
the old cathedral town upon the hill. It is 
here that our sole danger lies. The mighty 
Tram-tram here lays down his gauge, and 
threatens to bear us whithersoever he will 
—eastward, to haunts of money-making 
ghouls. But the Fairy Puff-puif strikes 


place ; and now we linger by the margin of 
the stream, to watch the angler at his plea- 
sant toil. We follow every winding like a 
| towing-path, and might ourselves be fishing 
from the open window, except when some 
graceful bridge—constructed, as it seems, to 
| carry grasshoppers—conducts to the opposite 
| bank, when we might fish from the other. 
Iam sure the Fairy Puff-puff, if we hooked a 
_trout, would put the break on, just to let us 
| play him. What mighty masses of foliage! 
Cloud on cloud are heaped upon this bank. 
How the rich land undulates on that in folds 
of green, that shall be golden grain! How 
gladly the waters part to left and right, to 
let the little isles appear! How the freshets 
sparkle and leap beside them in the sun! 
How dreamily are the cattle drinking and 
thinking as they stand knee-deep in the 
brown pool under the May thorn ! 

Our passengers are almost solely lovers of 
Nature, in search of her inmost haunts ; save 
a few yeomen of the country, whose pleasant 
farms we pass low down in leafy dells, amidst 
|the pastures, or on a height amongst the 

infant corn; and market-women, with fresh 
red faces and bright eves, with baskets on 
their arms, of eggs and butter, covered with 
cloths of snow. ‘he guards are chosen for 
their gentleness, and pat the children’s cheeks 
ithat lean out of the windows, or blow their 
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whistles for their baby joys. And so, by 
stronghelds of King Athelstane, and manors 
of John of Gaunt, we reach the quaint old 
town that is, alas, our journey’s end ; and, 
never rising or falling an inch from the per- | 
fect level, never passing through a cutting or 
crossing a barren tract, without a glance at 
anything unsightly, without a sound that is 
not melodious, the Fairy Puff-puff goes. 


THE OMNIBUS REVOLUTION. 


At last, M. Ledru Rollin is justified, and 
England is in her décadence. I foresaw it, I 

rophesied it, five years since ;* so did Sir 
eanale Head; so did Mrs. Grundy. The 
French, whose “coming” (like that of the 
celebrated family of Campbells, and the 
anxiously-expected man, who is to keep his 
long-deferred appointment with the Hour) 
are come at last. Revolutionarily, it need 
scarcely be said. They have a committee of 
public safety sitting at four hundred and 
fifty-four, West Strand. They have already 
an army of upwards of one thousand men ; 
they have four thousand horses, an abun- 
dantly supplied commissariat, four hundred 
(omnibus) fourgons, and they have already 
succeeded in exacting a weekly tribute from 
the metropolitan public alone of something 
very like four thousand pounds ; and they 
have a «military chest or capital stock of eight 
hundred thousand. The Revolution—a vehi- 
cular one—has broken out. The Atlases 
are in anarchy, the Swiss Cottage sacked, 
the Elephant and Castle beleaguered, and the 
Tricolor of France waves over the field of 
Waterloo (—Busses). 

These things have been seen by me, in the 
flesh. I saw the conspirators in conclave some 
time since ; I inspected the prize models of 
their anarchical carriages. I afterwards 
heard seditious statistics, and administra- 
tive treason from Sir Cusack Roney; 
and, finally, I heard a stout traitor (who, 
previous to his renunciation of his alle- 
giance and accession to the cause of 
Jacobinism, had been one of the most exten- 
sive omnibus proprietors of London) propose, 
in a neat speech, “the ’elth of the osses,” and 
prosperity to the Franco-English company, 
through whose exertions the whole omnibus 
system of the empire was to be upset, dis- 
— and revolutionised. 

his company (three-fourths of whose capi- 
tal being French, suggested my little prelimi- 
nary outburst of patriotism) having offered a 
prize of one hundred pounds for the best model 
of an omnibus for use in London streets— 
strength, lightness, economy of space, com- 
bined with sufficiency of accommodation, 
together with some elegance in design, being 
the chief points insisted on—some fifty models 
and drawings having been sent in for com- 
petition ; judges having been appointed, in 
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the persons of Mr. Godwin, the editor of the 
Builder ; Mr. Manby, the engineer; Mr. 
Wright, the well-known Birmingham coach- 
builder ; and as many of the representatives 
of the press as could be got together, and 
persuaded to forego their dearly-loved Satur- 
day half-holiday, having been impanelled as 
a sort of unsworn jury. 

Straying that way in the ceaseless going 
to-and-fro, and walking up and down on the 
earth, in which a conscientious Household 
Words painter must necessarily pass his ex- 
istence (he has no holidays, dear reader ; and 
his very Sundays are given to speculations as 
to how the Sabbath should most cheerfully 
and rationally be spent), I found myself 
ascending an ornate iron corkscrew, or geo- 
metrical staircase, at whose summit I found 
the chamber of models. I fancied, at first, 
that I had mistaken my way, and wandered 
into the adjacent Lowther Arcade—for the 
tables were crowded with such delicate little 
toy omnibuses of tin, pasteboard, and wood, 
so spruce with paint, varnish, gilding, velvet 
cushions, and variegated flags, that there 
would have been death to the pocket in 
bringing one of the more youthful share- 
holders in life’s company there (preference 
shares they hold, and little do they care for 
calls), and a revolution in the nursery had I 
smuggled away one of the models in my 
pocket, and brought it home to Mrs. Penn. 
But some working drawings on the wall, 
with hard-headed measurements and sectional 
plans, soon convinced me that I had to do 
with the realities of locomotion, and not 
with playthings ; and I devoted myself to a 
careful examination of the results of the 
skill and imagination of the competitive car- 
riage builders. 

‘There were omnibuses of all shapes and 
varieties of design. Some had single, some 
double doors; some had seats placed longitu- 
dinally, some crosswise ; some were straight, 
some curved. There were seats isolated by 
arm-rests, like the stalls at a theatre. There 
were numerous modes of disposal for the 
seats on the roof—one being a boldly-con- 
ceived notion of a circular aperture in the 
roof, combining the properties of the fly-trap 
and the pump-sucker, by means of which an 
inside passenger might become an outside 
one, ascending by a flying staircase let down 
for the purpose. There was a wonderful 
double-linked, octagonal affair, which a cynic 
near me (there are cynics, even in the fourth 
estate) declared to be a hybrid between a 
washing-tub and a prisoners’ van. There 
were carriages with concave floors, with sky- 
lights, with dead-eyes, with coach-boxes on 
pivots, with staircases, with balconies, with 
turnstiles (and numerous other applications 
of the tell-tale principle), with any number 
of wheels, with telescopic contrivances of 
waterproof material removable at pleasure, 
for sheltering the passengers in wet weather, 
with lamp improvements, spring improve- 
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ments, axle improvements, and knife and 
monkeyboard improvements. The imagina- 
tion of Long Acre had in fact run riot in 
devising vehicular novelties; and there 
were models in design as eccentric as that 
strange prodigy, invented and patented by 
the Polish sage, with the unpronounceable 
name, which suddenly appeared in the 
streets a few months back, and wagged and 
nodded its bizarre head for a brief season on 
the macadam. Where did it goto? Whereis 
it now—Mr. Somethingowsky’s omnibus, with 
its uncouth proportions and its arrangements 
in little isolated stalls and doors, reminding 
one distressingly of a pawnbroker’s shop 
turned inside out? It is gone where the old 
coaches go! Does it slumber in the same 
coach-house of oblivion as the Car of Jugger- 
nath, Romeo Coates’s cockle-shell, our grand- 
fathers’ postchaises, Mr. Thurtell’s gig, and 
the sledge on which criminals used to be 
drawn to execution? I should like to see 
Somethingowsky’s omnibus again. It must 
be haunted, by this time, for sure. 

On a careful survey of all these models, it 
did not, I am advised, appear to the judges 
to whom the award was entrusted, that any 
one vehicle in particular offered such special 
features of novelty in design or increase in 
convenience, to warrant the immediate con- 
struction of a class of omnibuses for public 
usé onits plan. An award of the stated pre- 
mium for the best design—as a design—has 
however been made. If it be found suitable 
to all present requirements, it is understood 
that it will be at once adopted by the Revo- 
lutionary Company ; if not, they will take 
from it what is best in detail and arrange- 
ment, and seek for further improvement at 
any cost. I must do, however, the ingenious 
body of modellers whose works I witnessed, 
the justice to confess, that I did not see any 
one model of an omnibus among the fifty 
exhibited, in which the trifling requirement 
of a door had been omitted, or the insignifi- 
cant desideratum of wheels accidentally left 
out ; nor were there any carriages without 
seats or windows. Such or analogous errors 
in construction are understood to fall within 
the peculiar province and prerogative of the 


architects of houses of parliament, clock | 


towers, churches and theatres. 

It is apparent, nevertheless, that the per- 
fection of omnibusality is yet to be sought 
for. “We want,” say those who have made 
it their duty and interest to study the loco- 
motive requirements of the public, “a vehicle 
weighing not more than twenty hundred 
weight.” Aton issurely a heavy load enough 
for two horses to draw ; when a full weight of 
passengers are added. “Our omnibus must 
be strong enough to bear the wear and tear of 
the streets, and the jerks of constant starting 
and pulling up ; and it must be light enough, 
when either full or empty, not to overpower 
or strain the horses. We want, specially, a 
facility of ingress and egress ; the inside pas- 
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senger must be enabled to pass to his seat, or 
leave it, without disturbing his fellow-tra- 
vellers. We wish to render things of the 
past all the corn-crushing, rib-bruising, boot- 
soiling, skirt-tearing, eye- (by umbrella ferule) 
endangering, temper-exacerbating and grum- 
bling, to which the entrance and exit of an 
omnibus passenger ordinarily gives rise, 
Each passenger, having the full sixteen 
inches to which the act of parliament entitles 
him, we wish yet to study the variation of 
breadth of beam in omnibus-using human 
nature—to make allowances for the lean 
Cassius and the portly Lablache—for the 
ladies’ wide-spreading skirts and the life 
guardsman’s long legs. We do not want our 
passengers to be cabined, cribbed, and con- 
fined—stifled and huddled up like a forgat 
in his atrocious voiture cellulaire, or La 
Balue in his cage, or Xit in the Scavenger’s 
Daughter. We want them to be comfortable. 
There are, of course, difficulties, not insur- 
mountable, but at least puzzling, in the way 
of these ameliorations. <A fixed separation 
of the seats, either by an arm or a compart- 
ment, has been found inconvenient. Its 
abandonment is already commencing in the 
first-class carriages on railways. The breadth 
of an omnibus, too, between the wheels, 
cannot easily be increased, unless by some 
change in the mode of padding. Iron plates 
have been tried, and have failed. Again, as 
to height ; if too lofty, the omnibus catches 
the wind, and runs in danger of being cap- 
sized; if too low, it becomes at once an 
ambulatory Black Hole of Calcutta, or a 
Little Ease. Next, as to lightandair. Ifthe 
windows are fixed, there is too much heat ; 
when movable, unpleasant persons (and 
they are by no means unfrequent travellers 
in omnibuses) insist on pulling the windows 
up and down, distribute colds, catarrhs, stiff 
necks, and tic-douloureux among their com- 
panions, and play the very Doctor Reid in 
the way of ventilation. We want, too, for 
the outside passenger, equal comfort and con- 
venience: an easy and ready step for the 
foot ; a hold for the hand firm in ascending ; 
while in dismounting there should be nothing 
in the way to prevent the quick descent. 
Hence, the light iron ladder, which would be 
of so much assistance in making one’s way to 
the roof, or knifeboard, as it is popularly 
though inelegantly termed, is discarded as a 
vicious barker of the shins of those coming 
down; while the handrail at the top, if 
raised high enough to afford security from 
falling, is a serious obstruction to getting off. 
We seek further many further improvements 
as regard the carriage, the perch, the rocker, 
the locking apparatus, and many other points 
of detail, too purely technical to be under- 
stood by the general public, but not the less 
indispensable to their comfort and safety ; 
and, till we have perfected and constructed 
vehicles uniting all the available elements of 


this proposed perfectibility, you must be con- 
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tent with the present class of omnibuses— 
the same carriages, it is true, but horsed, 
driven, conducted, and kept in repair, and 
with such tempvrary constructive improve- 
ments as are practicable without impeding 
the public service—under a better and a 
stronger system, and the whole under the 
control of a public and responsible com- 
pany, instead of a private and irrespon- 
sible proprietor. 

To this the public make answer, “Cer- 
tainly we will be contented with the pre- 
sent vehicles till superior ones are built ; but 
allow us to state a few little items of which 
we stand in need, and which can be con- 
ceded to us without delay. We want a clean 
omnibus. We object to the straw that is 
either musty or reeking with umbrella drop- 
pings. We protest against the fleas with 
which the cushions are sometimes infested. 
We denounce the abominable odour exhaled 
by those cushions and by the padded walls, 
Railway carriages don’t smell so. We will not 
have that filthy, glimmering, spluttering 
lamp at night, which often goes out in the 
middle of the journey, and whose horrible 
smell makes the omnibus akin to an Esqui- 
maux kraalin blubber-boiling time. We do 
not want to be either hustled into an omnibus 
like a pickpocket en route for Coldbathfields, 
or shot out of it like a coffin from a plague- 
eart. We do not like the door being continu- 
ally opened and shut at the sweet will of the 
conductor, when he takes it into his head 
that an old lady a hundred and fifty yards off 
is making telegraphic signs to him with a 
view of going to Paddington. We do not 
want our wives’ dresses to be shut in the said 
door, or our fingers jammed in it, or our shins 
bruised by the iron rod that runs across it 


transversely, We want some better mode| 


of communication with the conductor than 
the ordinary poke in his ribs with the walk- 
ingstick, or the grapple of his coat skirt, or 
the friendly pinch of his great-coated arm. 
We think, too, that there might be a better 
telegraphical system established between 
the driver and conductor than the pre- 
sent familiar, “ Hi, Bill, ’old ’ard!” We do 
not wish—being inside passengers—to have 
our vision obscured, and our faces (if we are 
next the door) bruised by the descending boots 
of passengers on the roof; or, sitting thereon, 
we do not wish to be precipitated into the 
street, while the boys jeer us for our clumsi- 
ness, and the driver tells us to look alive. We 
want a civil conductor and a good-hum ared 
driver ; and last, but not least of all, we 
want a moderate fare, and a table of fares 
outside, that we may know exactly how far 
we can travel, and for how much. At first 
sight a fixed fare, as the invariable six-sous 
in Paris, would appear an omnibus require- 
ment of the first moment. A fixed tariff, 
indeed, seems essential to the complete deve- 
lopment of the French system of correspon- 
dences ; but when the vast extent which 





London covers, the long expanse of suburban 
roads—say the Great North, the Camden 
Town, the Camberwell, the Old Kent roads 
—when these are taken into consideration, 
the denial of some modification of a sliding 
scale of prices seems as unjust to the public 
as to the company. I believe however, that 
it is the intention of the company to establish 
the Fourpenny piece as the Great Trunk fare, 
and that the cross fractions branching from 
it will be inconsiderable. 

There are, at this present working, more 
than one million and a half omnibus pas- 
sengers (taking each journey as a passenger) 
per annum. For their accommodation there 
are from eight to nine hundred omnibuses 
plying on different lines, and belonging to 
different proprietors, extensive and small, 
wealthy and poor. Of these eight hundred 
omnibuses the company have bought, and 
are in actual possession and use of up- 
wards of four hundred. Each omnibus is 
estimated at a value of one hundred pounds. 
To work it ten horses are required, each 
horse worth from thirty to thirty-five 
pounds, . Beside the actual value of each 
omnibus, the Times or yoodwill of each (a 
sort of tacit monopoly of running on stated 
lines) has been valued and paid for at 
one hundred pounds; the rolling stock of 
the company may thus be estimated 
roughly, at about two hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. Each omnibus earns, on 
an average, eighteen pounds a-week, and costs, 
including everything—driver, conductor, feed 
of horses (each horse has twenty-one pound 
of oats and hay per diem), wear and tear, 
and stabling—fifteen pounds: thus giving a 
profit of three pounds a-week. A cheering 
prospect in the dividend point of view is 
thus offered to the shareholders, particularly 
when the number of omnibuses are con- 
sidered, and also that the outstanding four 
hundred will ere long be added. It is a 
pity, though, that no opportunity for rigging 
the market offers in a speculative sense, for 
the shares are all bought up, paid up, and 
the holders are, as I have premised, k'rench 
in the proportion of seventy-five per cent. 

There is something humorous, but I am 
afraid at the same time not a little humi- 
liating in the quiet, business-like promptitude 


with which our astute allies have quietly - 


invaded us—the nation of shopkeepers ; how 
they have noiselessly mounted our coach- 
boxes, assumed the whip and ribbons, and 
greased our wheels for us. The London om- 
nibuses these six months past have borne 
no outward or visible traces of a change of 
proprietary or discipline: yet all this time a 
stealthy société en commandite, with limited 
liability—in the real acceptation of the 
term—has been day by day adaing to its 
rolling stock—a stock which they chucklingly 
declare has also a permanent way laid down 
for it to roll upon, constructed and kept in 
repair at the public charge, Is not the whole 
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of London, indeed, one vast granite railway, 
provided for the omnibus locomotive, free, 
gratis, and for nothing ? 

The great principle, it will be seen, is 
amalgamation. This, already tried with 
great advantage in Paris, naturally asso- 
ciated the plan of fusing into one great enter- 

rise the severalassociations working the omni- 

uses of London. By great tact and diplomacy, 
but with frequent and considerable difficulty, 
one omnibus proprietor after another was 
induced first to sell his stock and goodwill to 
the company, and subsequently, in many in- 
stances, to acquire a business interest in its 
welfare. The acquisition of stock has been 
slow and gradual ; and this is why no great 
street-appearances have been made as yet— 
no bran new liveries started—no wondrous 
new omnibuses paraded. 

Though suggested by the Parisian example, 
it does not seem to be the intention of the 
company servilely to copy the French model. 
The indicator, however, or dial tell-tale, is to 
be adopted, and will be found, I think, far su- 
perior to all the clumsy and inefficient checks 
in use at present. Admirable as is the 
French system in other respects, there are 
many phases of the constitution and manage- 
ment that could not well be acclimated here. 
On the other hand, we have some omnibus 
facilities in England that the French do not 
possess. Horse-keep is cheaper in England. 
‘The English omnibus is not liable, as the 
Parisian one, to have the annual tax to which 
it is subjected increased by the government 
or the municipality whenever the profits 
reach a certain per-centage on the capital. 
In Paris the outside fare is only half the 
inside fare ; but in England both fares are 
the same, and both class of seats are, in 
summer time, equally used. 

It remains to be seen how the adminis- 
trative tact and clearsightedness of our} 
shrewd allies will succeed in developing, as in | 
organising, this colossal enterprise. It is; 
certain, however, that a new system was im- 
peratively needed, and that, company or no 
company, the whole of travelling London has 
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been crying out for years for an omnibus 
revolution. 


NEIGHBOUR NELLY. 


I’m in love with Neighbour Nelly, 
Though I know she’s only ten, 
While I am eight-and-forty, 
And the married-est of men. 
I've a wife who weighs me double; 
I’ve three daughters, all with beaux ; 
I’ve a son with noble whiskers, 
Who at me turns up his nose. 


Though a Squaretoes and a Buffer, 
Yet I've sunshine in my heart, 

Still, I’m fond of cakes and marbles— 
Can appreciate a tart. 


(Conducted by 

I can love my Neighbour Nelly 

Just as though I were a boy, 

And could hand her plums and apples 
From my depths of corduroy, 


She is tall, and growing taller ; 
She is vigorous of limb ; 

(You should see her play at cricket 
With her little brother Jim!) 

She has eyes as blue as damsons ; 
She has pounds of auburn curls ; 

She regrets the game of leap-frog 
Is prohibited to girls. 


I adore my Neighbour Nelly ; 
I invite her in to tea, 
And I let her nurse the baby, 
Her delightful ways to sce. 
Such a darling bud of woman ! 
Yet, remote from any teens— 
I have learnt from Neighbour Nelly 
What the girl’s Doll-instinct means. 


O to see her with the baby, 
(He adores her more than I), 
How she choruses his crowing, 
How she hushes ev'ry cry! 
How she loves to pit his dimples, 
With her light forefinger, deep ; 
How she boasts, as one in triumph, 
When she’s got him off to sleep! 


We must part, my Neighbour Nelly, 
For the summers quickly fice. 
And thy middle-aged admirer 
Must, too soon, supplanted be. 
Yet—as jealous as a mother, 
A suspicious, canker’d churl— 
I look vainly for the setting 
To be worthy such a pearl. 


THE NINTH OF JUNE. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


Four months had passed away. Four 
months of lonely agony for the untried 
prisoners in Derby jail; four months of 
unwearied machination against them from 
their enemies. In this time Mr. Flip, of the 
Royal Chesterfield Mail, had resigued his 
Majesty’s service, and accepted office under 
the proprietary of the Derby Swiftsure ; some 
said to be oftener in the bar of the Royal 
George. 

Considering that it was his pride always 
to change horses, even at those attractive 
stables, in one minute and three-quarters, 
the accomplished whip kept his foot uncon- 
scionably long on the roller-bolt, and took an 
aggravating time to divide the reins between 
his fingers on the open sunshiny day which 
preceded the trial of George Dornley for high 
treason at Derby ; yet, he could not ascend his 
throne without a full and satisfying view of 
the gorgeous apparition that had flitted be- 
fore him at the bar of the Royal George. 
He would not say how many years he had 
known and loved the landlady in her bar- 
dress (be had never seen her in any other), 
aud had gone on driving through life in 
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hope ; but now, the glimpse he had eaught | clear-headed as the best of us—more so than 
of the high-waisted satin pelisse with dangling | the best of us would be, perhaps, if we were 
buttons ; and broad fur edging grandly dis-|in as much trouble as she is—but who as 





played on her magnificent figure, of her dash- 
ing Leghorn bonnet that fluttered with cherry- 
amet ribbons, and of her smart reticule, 
and her green Limerick gloves daintily con- 
fining a sprig of rosemary between her 
fingers, struck him with an awful sensation 
that he had lived a life of presumption. 
When he saw his rival, Mr. Vollum, handing 
her into an inside place, he mounted his box 
moodily, and drove to within one stage of 
Derby without opening his mouth either to 
speak to the “ box-seat,” to drink, or indeed, 
to disentomb it once from its shawl se- 
pulchre. 

The merry little barmaid preferred to 
travel outside, with her good friend the guard, 
in the sunghine, and Mr. Vollum deposited 
her mother fussily in an inside seat ; but, in 
his overwhelming desire to secure a place 
next to that lady, he tumbled ever the top- 
boots of one of the passengers, in whose 
leather-cased lap he alighted. 

“TI suppose he’s mad!” exclaimed the 
young man who sat opposite. Mr. Vollum 
frowned, and considered whether these words 
were indictable or not; but the speaker 
escaped prosecution by continuing the talk 
the change of horses had not interrupted : 

“ Nobody but a maniac could have believed 
himself able to sack Nottingham » ‘th a 
handful of rabble; and surely it is not hu- 
mane to hang poor wretches because they are 
mad.” 

“Ecod! if that were the law,” said the 
vld gentleman in the corner, chuckling till 
he shook a sleet of hair powder over the 
collar of his coat, “ being a physician, I should 
be hanging people daily.” 

The country gentleman rapped out an oath. 
“ Rot it, sir! rebellion’s a madness that de- 
serves hanging ; and, by the blessing of Heaven, 
while England remains a free and happy 
country, will always get it. But I don’t 
believe any of ’em are mad; neither the 
Nottingham Captain, nor any of his crew; in- 
cluding your learned friend the Young Squire, 
who’s to be tried to-morrow. They're sane 
enough, every man Jack of ’em.” 

“A man may be sane on every subject 
except one. He may be a monomaniac ;” 
returned the young man, modestly. 

“Stuff!” was the reply. “I’ve been a 
visiting justice for a quarter of a century, 
and I think I ought to know something about 
lunatics. New-fangled nonsense! A man’s 
mad, or he isn’t mad. He can’t be a quarter 
mad, or half mad, or three parts mad, can 
he? As for mono-what-d’ye-cail-it, nobody 
—_ heard of such a thing when I was a 

iv 

“ Nevertheless,” said the physician, “it is 
very common, Why, there is a patient of 
mine, a lady (of course I don’t mention 
names), who is as rational, and patient, and 


thoroughly believes that she saw and con- 
versed with a certain person, at a time when 
that certain person was teu miles away, as I 
believe you sit there.” 

Vollum pricked up his ears, and looked 
very hard at the doctor above his spectacles. 
The hanging philosopher, tired of the subject, 
asked, “When is this Nottingham captain 
fellow to be hung? On Monday ?” 

“T think not,” answered his vis-a-vis, “ not 
until the trial of Mr. Dornley, the remaining 
prisoner, is over; and that comes on as you 
observed, to-morrow.” 

“Well, he’s sure to swing for it; that’s 
one comfort,” rejoined Rustic Humanity. 

The younger man protested against such 
comfort, and the two kept up the dispute. 

“As for young Dornley,” roared the bois- 
terous disputant, “Hanging’s too good for 
him. A fellow of good blood leading poor 
ignorant devils into trouble, and then——” 

“Stop!” said his opponent, warmly. “ You 
are sentencing the man before he is tried. 
How do you know what he deserves ? Perhaps 
he is innocent.” 

“Nobody would talk in that way but a 
radical, and a radical in disguise,” exclaimed 
the other. “Where’s your white hat ?” 

“T do not care who hears me,” continued 
the person, not heeding the vulgar question, 
and not answering it, “and I say that 
I would not hang a dog upon such evi- 
dence as that which is to be brought against 
Young Dornley. If a certain amount of 
hanging be necessary for public tranquillity— 
a notion not too ridiculous to be entertained 
in high quarters—I would feed the gallows with 
the witnesses: not with the prisoners, but 
with the paid spies and suborned treason- 
mongers.” The county magistrate, in pulling 
his hatover his eyes, disturbed his flaxen 
wig. “Knolliver, the arch-spy, was afraid 

| to show himself at the recent trials; but. 
he is the principal witness against Young 
Dornley, and they cannot do without him. 
If the Derby people catch him, they threaten, 
I’m told, to tear him limb from limb.” 
“Tt’s infernal hot! Wouldn’t you like the 


window down, ma’am ?” the country squire | | 


asked, without looking round. 

Mrs. Tuckey complacently assented ; re- 
marking that it was more like May than 
October. From this minute the leather-lunged 
champion of the gallows deprived his fellow- 
| travellersof the light of his countenance (a very 
red light, habitually fed with ardent spirits) 
by looking out of window; Mr. Vollum went 
on talking to himself and gazing at Mrs. 
Tuckey over his spectacles in a tender and 
abstracted manner ; but presently proved that 
she alone did not occupy his thoughts, by 
turning to the doctor, and saying, in an earnest 
under-tone, “You, of your own ocular know- 


| 


ledge, could not say that that gentleman was 
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(Conducted by 





not with the lady you have mentioned at the 
precise time she isso sure he was, could you?” 

“No,I could not. Because I was at Bath 
on the ninth of last June,” the physician 
answered ; “ You seem to know the lady.” 

“ Possibly.” 

Mrs. Tuckey experienced very few of the 
attorney's attentions from that moment; for 
he was plunged into a whispered conversation 
with the doctor, whom he rightly guessed to 
be Dr. Bole. He stated that he was the at- 
torney for George Dornley’s defence. The 
crown had got nothing by using him shabbily, 
and giving the case for the prosecution to 
Battam and Ball, of Derby, his rivals, as 
they would see ; for, having, as public officer 
of Nottingham, got hold of certain documents 
at the preliminary examination, he could 
impede, if not overthrow the prosecution. 
But there were still certain facts which he 
wanted to know. He could not account, 
for instance, for the taciturnity and utter in- 
difference of George Dornley to the result of 
his trial. Dr. Bole could. Mr. and Mrs. 
Calder Dornley had estranged him from his 
young and suffering wife; from Lord Wordley, 
and irreparably from his father. 

“You have not received a subpoena, have 
you?” Vollum asked. 

“No. What do I know of the matter 7?” 

“Enough,” said Vollum to himself, “to 
upset my defence: and” (aloud) “ you won’t 
be perhaps ?” 

“Not if I can help it. Indeed, I expect to 
meetthe Crookston Hall travelling-carriage at 
Ripley to take me on to Bath; for, while 
visiting the patient at Nottingham I am now 
coming from, I got a summons informing me 
of old Mr. Dornley being in extremis.” 

The attorney rubbed his hands, and stared 
over his spectacles at Mrs. Tuckey more ab- 
stractedly than ever; talking to himself and 
taking notes of his own conversation with a 
pencil upon a card. 

‘The conversation was, after this pause, taken 
up by the barrister, who began describing a 
case in which he had got off a poacher, 
by evidence that turned out to be false. 
The physician exclaimed, “Surely that passed 
the bounds of professional morality ! ” 

“Not at all,” the attorney struck in ; “you 
must remember that a barrister is bound to do 
the best he can for his client ; and we must also 
remember that the barrister is not the judge. 
It is not for him to pronounce upon the 
likelihood or falsehood of the statements in 
his brief: all he has got to do is to stick 
them into the jury as hard as he can. ‘Lhe 
use of the go-between, an attorney, is, to 
select what facts to lay before counsel, and 
to decide what facts to conceal from him.” 

“Then the attorney is the culprit,” the old 
gentleman persisted. 

“Nothing of the sort. The attorney won't 
learn too much if he knows his business. 


Supposing a person thinks himself (many 
| a person does) more culpable than he is.” 





“Surely, I should know if I had committed 
murder,” replied the doctor. 

“No, you may not,” Vollum answered, 
quickly. “You would, of course, know 
whether you had killed any one or not; 
but you may not know whether you killed 
him with all the circumstances which, in 
the eye of the law, go to make a murder, 
In civil cases it constantly happens that 
people believe themselves to be in the wrong 
when they are in the right. Everything 
depends upon counsel.” - 

“T only hope Mr. Dornley will be fortunate 
in his counsel,” said the doctor. 

Mr. Vollum feared not. Sergeant Penett 
having been suddenly taken ill, the weight of 
the defence would fall on the junior, Mr. 
Marsden, who was coming down special. 
Here an extraordinary phenomenon occurred 
—the barrister in the corner seat blushed to 
the ears. 

“T have been,” continued the attorney, 
“back to Nottingham tosee what I could get 
out of the witnesses for the prosecution that 
might tellin our favour. This lady’s daughter 
is one of them.” Mrs. Tuckey now blushed 
also—a deeper colour than her ribbons. The 
county magistrate, still with his face out of 
window, turned up the collar of his coat to 
the very corners of his eyes. 

Here the coach stopped, and the guard 
opened the door to announce their arrival at 
Ripley. 

“QO, Ripley, is it?” was ejaculated through 
the edges of the coat-collar. “ Don’t shut the 
door. I'll get out here. Good day, gentle- 
men! Good day, ma’am!” Tightening his 
hat, and bringing the flaxen wig down over 
his forehead, the Squire alighted, and strode 
into the inn without looking round. 

“Well, but,” intercepted the guard,showing 
his way-bill, “you're booked for Darby, sir.” 

“Very true, but I don’t want to be in 
Darby till to-morrow. My portmanteau is 
in the fore-boot.” The traveller then dis- 
appeared in the shadow of the inn-porch, 
without bestowing one instant on the extrica- 
tion of his luggage from the boot, or the 
guard’s expected half-crown from his pocket. 

That sum was, however, adroitly adminis- 
tered by another hand. “I want,” insinuated 
Mr. Vollum, “to have one look at your waybill; 
only to know the names of the passengers.” 

“O, you needn’t look. The big fellow 
just got out calls himself Robert Bump- 
tion, Esquire; booked in London. The 
old gentleman in black is Doctor Bole of 
Matiock ; and the tall chap is Mr. Marsden, 
a counsellor. The box-seat is Battam’s clerk 
from Darby, in charge of witnesses for to- 
morrow’s trial.” 

Before Mr. Vollum could finish the pro- 
longed whistle this news had prompted, a 
carriage and four dashed up, too fast and too 
close to the stage coach to please the near 
leader, which reared and plunged in an 
ungovernable manner. 
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Mr. Flip burned to add his shot to the 
volley of oaths discharged by the post-boys, 
horse-keepers, and stable-idlers; but the 
melancholy state of his mind, and respect 
for the satin and fur inside, restrained 
him, At last the rackety leader was 
restrained also; and the coach would 
have started, if it had not been hailed 
by a servant in the rumble, asking loudly 
for Dr. Bole. The guard, Mr. Flip’s sworn 
friend, in apprising the doctor of this 
summons, persuaded Mrs, Tuckey to join her 
daughter on the outside, Mr. Vollum being 
engaged in copying names from the way-bill. 
Dr. Bole was not long in getting out, and 
making his deferential bow at the carriage- 
door. 

“The crisis is so imminent, that I have 
come myself,” said Mrs, Calder Dornley. 
“We cannot expect to find old Mr. Dornley 
alive when we get to Bath. I wish it was 
not so far off.” ‘The lady leaned very far back 
in her carriage to escape public observation ; 
to which the coming trial of George Dornley 
had greatly subjected the family. 

“You see, Dr. Bole,” she remarked, when 
the doctor had transferred his luggage from 
the stage-coach to the Crookston-Hall car- 
riage, “the death of Mr. Dornley would be 
very inconvenient to us were it to happen 
before the trial is over. If the wretched 
young man is found guilty before the entail 
can be cut off, and while he is even in nominal 
possession, the property would be forfeited to 
the crown, and go quite out of the family.” 
Mrs. Calder Dornley said this very calmly : 
not in the least like a person in dread of a 
near relative being hanged next week. 

The good old physician looked steadfastly 
into Mrs, Calder’s face. “His son and heir 
might possibly recover it upon petition,” he 
said. The lady’s round black eyeballs flashed ; 
but she divided the words of her reply 
with her usual deliberation, “Just so—if he 
had a son.” 

The change of horses having been made, 
the carriage rolled away towards Bath. 

Meanwhile, what with the delay, and 
the successes of his rival achieved in his 
own coach, Mr. Flip was in a state of mind to 
drive likea desperado. Ifthe mere upsetting 
of the Swiftsure could bring mortal injury 
upon the lawyer without crumpling so much 
as a ribbon-end of Mrs. Tuckey’s bonnet, 
there is no knowing what might happen ; 
but, when Mr. Flip found that by the guard’s 
good offices his splendid lady-love had been in- 
duced to change her place inside, for the seat 
outside, next to him, and that her blithe little 
daughter was merrily shaking her curls on the 


roof beside the deposed “ box-seat,” he became | 


another man, and was so merciful to his 
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to heart; for he had a vast deal to cram 
Mr. Marsden with, now he knew him to be 
the junior who was to bear the whole brunt 
of Dornley’s defence. 

He was, however, much chagrined to find— 
while delicately helping the lady down the 
ladder at the journey’s end-—that her sprig of 
rosemary had been transferred to the button- 
hole of his now jolly rival. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


Ir required all Mr. Flip’s strength of limb 
and voice and all his good-nature to work his 
way with the blooming mother and daughter, 
next morning, through the surging and 
swerving multitude that choked up St. Mary’s 
gate, before the Derby County Hall. Half 
an hour’s labour had brought the little party 
no farther than the door of the edifice; and they 
would not have got even into the outer hall, 
but for the chance assistance of Mr. Frontis 
the Nottingham special constable, who used 
his staff and his treble voice (too weak to 
disturb the proceedings within) so adroitly, 
that his friends managed to struggle into the 
court time enough to hear part of the open- 
ing of the prosecuting counsel’s speech. The 
landlady had been greatly mortified that Mr. 
Vollum, after promising to obtain a good 
place for her in the great range of tempo- 
rary seats (that her daughter, being the first 
witness to be called, might be saved from 
herding with the other witnesses), had not 
appeared at all. The effect of this lapse on 
Mr. Flip’s mind was, on the contrary, quite 
exhilarating. 

Mrs. Tuckey’s ribbons and furs and satins, 
did everything, however, to get good places. 
Room was involuntarily made for her and her 
daughter on the front seat, Flip standing 
respectfully beside them in the crowd. Mrs. 
Tuckey was extraordinarily confused; not 
so much by the sharp artillery of eyes 
discharged at her pictorial attire from 
every corner of the court, as from the fre- 
quent reference then being made by Ser- 
jeant Moss to her establishment at Notting- 
ham. At first her daughter was too much 
amazed and absorbed to mind being con- 
stantly mentioned. The brown faces, the 
white wigs, and the purple vestments of the 
judges, amused her ; the expansive presence 
and deep-voiced “Silence!” of the crier of 
the court, awed her; the haggard, callous 
look of her friend the prisoner, pained her ; 
and the constant glances of his counsel (her 
mother’s fellow-traveller) towards the door, 
whenever it opened ; puzzled her. But pre- 
sently she too was covered with blushes ; for 
Serjeant Moss was again mentioning her in his 
smoothest tones. “ I shall bring the barmaid 
before you,” he was saying, wiping his fore- 








beasts that, when he dawdled into the yard | head and balancing his bulging figure between 
of the King’s Arms at Derby, he was fined | the seat of the inner bar vad the edge of the 
eleven half-crowns for being eleven minutes} table, “to prove that the prisoner arrived at 
behind time. Nor did Mr. Vollum take! the Royal George at Nettingham on the after- 


the absence of his beloved landlady much! noon of the day laid in the indic 





tment— || 
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namely, the ninth day of June last past ; that 
that young person gave him two letters, 
one of which, as I am advised, contained the 
secret password by which the conspirators 
made themselves known to one another. 
I shall produce another witness, by the aid 
of whose testimony you will trace him from 
Nottingham, through a part of the forcst, 
over Cinder Hill, through the Moor Green 
and Selstone to Alfreton (places, no doubt, 
gentlemen of the jury, well known to every 
one of you), and thence to the scene of the riot. 
I must, however, inform you that there was 
an interval of ten minutes, during which the 
witness I am now alluding to lost sight 
of the prisoner: that hiatus will be partly 
filled up by the landlord of the Fox at Al- 
freton, at whose inn the prisoner drew rein, 
and inquired respecting a groom. Thus, 
then, gentlemen of the jury, we trace him 
to the White Horse at Pentridge, where his 
co-conspirators had already assembled. The 
defence may probably take advantage of the 
mistiness of that evening and night. It may 
make much of the fact that the unhappy 
persons best able to identify the prisoner at 
the bar, are now lying under their respective 
sentences, and cannot with propriety be 
dragged into court to give evidence. But, 
gentlemen, in the face of such convincing 
testimony as that which I shall have the 
honour ot bringing before you ; in the face 
of the tumultuous transactions at the But- 


terley Iron Works ; the shooting of the farm 
servant at Topham’s Close; and the capture 
of the prisoner early the next morning, 
when he had almost effected his escape ; 
in the face of such an accumulation of proof, 
it will be impossible to dispute the facts of 


this distressing case. These will not perhaps 
be denied; but ‘motives’ may be urged 
upon you. You may be told that this 
misguiding and misguided young gentle- 
man presented himself amongst the rioters 
to warn and to dissuade; that he went to 
them in the cause of law and order. But, 
men in possession of passwords ; men so well 
known to a seditious fraternity as to have 
cant designations conferred upon them — 
the Young Squire, to wit—men actually 
caught in the faet of rebellion (which is the 
most heinous form of peace-breaking) do 
not usually range themselves on the side of 
peace-making. Besides, gentlemen of the 
jury, motives, whether of the purest or of the 
basest kind, must be discarded altogether. 
The law says that mere presence at a riot is 
participation in it. The prisoner was there : 
present with the rebels, That is enough. I 
feel most sensibly, gentlemen,” continued 
Serjeant Moss, with oily solemnity, “the 
dreadful position in which you are placed. I 
appreciate the awful responsibility which 
may demand the condemnation of a fellow- 
creature—one of your own order—to the 
appalling expiation of the crime of high 
treason. 
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But you must not shrink from! 


{Conducted by 


that responsibility ; this august bench must 
not shrink from that responsibility ; I, the 
humble individual: whose painful task it is 
now to address you, must not shrink from 
that responsibility.” The learned serjeant 
then sat down, having wiped out, with his 
cambric pocket - handkerchief, the unctuous 
smile with which his last words to a county 
jury were always accompanied. 

If Mrs. Tuckey had not given her daughter's 
skirt a parting pull, to take a pucker out of 
the skirt, as the damsel left her seat to 
ascend the witness-box, and if the maiden’s 
dangling curls—hardly confined by her bon- 
net—had not obscured her face whenever 
she was asked a question, there would not 
have been so much tittering as actually 
arose in the court ; even although she would 
persist in prefacing each answer with “ Please, 
sir.” She felt very unhappy when, after 
having told the whole truth to the first gen- 
tleman, the second gentleman—who she 
thought would be very kind indeed to her, 
as he was on her frieud’s side—appeared not 
to believe one word she had uttered. She 
was ready to cry when Counsellor Marsden 
asked her, severely, whether she was quite 
sure that the gentleman she gave two of the 
letters to, and the prisoner at the bar, was 
the same person, 

Nothing could be more certain; her answer 
was confirmed by the prisoner himself; who, 
roused from his callousness to the proceed- 
ings, gave her a smile; and it was a smile 
of recognition. Mr. Marsden bit his lip, but 
went on, after a pause. The prisoner had 
arrived on horseback, had he: of what 
colour was the horse ? 

“ Please, sir, it was a black horse ?” 

A black horse. Well, about the letters? 
Why, please sir, she handed over two letters 
in the name of Dornley, and one letter in the 
name of Nobble—Would she know Mr. 
Nobble again if she saw him? Please, sir, 
yes, in a minute—Could she remember how 
Mr. Dornley was dressed? Please, sir, he 
had on a white great coat and a white hat. 

A pause. While the witness was “stand- 
ing down,” the prisoner leant over to 
whisper a word into the ear of his counsel, 
which sounded like a word of remonstrance ; 
but his counsel looked towards the door, 
and took not the slightest notice of it. 

The next witness was a long time in ap- 
pearing. He had to be fetched from a hiding- 
place somewhere under the building. Why, 
the hiss of execration, too spontaneous to be 
suppressed, which greeted him when he 
answered to the name of Knoiliver, suffi- 
ciently explained. Although he squared his 
shoulders and looked boldly round the court, 
the tight grasp with which he held on to the 
rail of the witness-box, and the twitching 
of his nether lip, showed that he was not 
so much at ease as he wished it to be supposed 
he was. He proved, however, what lawyers 
call a good witness; for practice had made 
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narrative of the ride with the prisoner from 
Nottingham to Pentridge; nothing more 
exact than his recollectidn of the precise 
minute at which each incident of the journey 
took place. 
racy what passed at the White Horse ; what 
happened at Butterley; how the farm ser- 
vant was murdered at Topham’s Close, the 
prisoner being present; how he himself was 


captured by a horse soldier ; how the prisoner | 


at the bar was arrested in Arch Lane; and 
how himself was ultimately released on turn- 
ing approver. 

The heavy despairing look which Marsden 
constantly cast towards the door, left him 
when he began to cross-examine Mr. Knol- 
liver. The legal mind lighted up at the 
prospect of reducing this burly witness to the 
smallest dimensions, It delighted to extract 
confessions of his various disguises and aliases; 
of having taken the name of Nobble, and the 


character of an Eastern Delegate ; of having! 
spoken frequently at seditious meetings ; of 


having also made himself known, on the 
road, as Squire Bumption, a visiting justice 
of twenty years’ standing—What was his 
profession? Nothing particular.— Was he 
in the pay of government? No—Had he 
ever been in the pay of the government ? 
Never—that is, no more than a councillor 


might be, when he received a government! 


fee—Had he ever worn a red waistcoat ? 


Perhaps he had, when it was the fashion 
to wear red waistcoats—But are not red 
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perfect. Nothing could be clearer than his | paper was: “I will not be defended by means 


of a lie.” 
Mr. Marsden tore the memorandum up, 
and said partly to himself and partly to 


'the young coadjutor who was taking notes 


for him, “I can put a stop to this, and I 
will.” He then examined the witness relative 
{to the letter he had received at the bar of the 
Royal George ; but no sort of tortuous inter- 
'rogating could extract from him the writer’s 
name, ‘lhe court ruled that he was not bound 
| to reveal it. Then came a perfect rack of 
questions about the letter sent in to the pri- 
soner from the Green Boar. Had not the 
prisoner gone from the Royal George to that 
'Inn? He had, to see a friend—Had he 





|not written a letter there? He had, to his 
| wife—In short, was not the letter which 
‘enticed the prisoner to the Pentridge meeting 
| written to himself? “I decline to answer that 
question.” 

The prisoner had relapsed into his old ab- 
straction; but Mr. Marsden roused him from 
it during the change of witnesses, by handing 
| him the letter that had been directed to Mr. 
| Nobble, and which Vollum, got possession 
of at his preliminary examination of both 
prisoners’ personal effects, and had never given 

up. He wrote on the back of it, “Here 
is the letter. Shall I call witnesses to prove 
the hand-writing ?” 

George Dorniey read these words, and 
saw that the letter, to which alone he owed 
his present position, was in the handwriting 
'of his own brother! He trembled from head 





waistevats rigidly the fashion among Bow | to foot, and pressed his hand over his eyes as 
Street oflicers? He believed they were.—' if to hide from himself the hideous revelation 
In one word, sir, are you net a paid govern-! now unexpectedly made, His agitation was 


ment spy ? 

The Other Side interfered. The question 
was in outrageous excess of forensic licence ; 
and the Court concurred. Marsden bowed 
and resumed— 

“ Now, sir, on the word of a man who may, 


or may not be a government spy, was. 


the horseman, with whom you parted be- 
fore you entered Alfreton, and the horse- 
man whom you overtook after having 
passed through Alfreton, one and the same 
person ?” 

“ He was.” 

“Take care, sir! You swear that?” 

“T swear it, if it was the last words I have 
to speak.” 

Re-examined by Serjeant Moss: 
that man the prisoner at the bar ?” 


“ Is 


so manifest that one of the judges ordered 
him the indulgence of a chair. for some 
‘time he seemed to take no more part what- 
ever in the trial. 

| The witness then in the box was the 
jlandlord of the Fox, at Alfreton. He 
swore that a gentleman came past his house 
'on horseback and asked about a groom. 
| Serjeant Moss’s junior (a gentleman about 
| sixty, named Baldy) worked very hard at this 
‘last question; but the witness had never 
|seen a groom; nobody, as he had heard of, 
had seen a groom at Alfreton, about nine 
o’clock at night, on the ninth of June. 

| ‘This was the weak point—perhaps the only 
| weak point—of the prosecution ; for it had 
| failed, after spending hundreds of pounds, to 
find the servant with whom the prisoner 


Witness: “ He is.” had changed coats and horses. It failed, 

The prisoner uttered an involuntary ex-} because none of its myrmidons had thought 
pression of assent; and his counsel, seeing | of seeking a soldier instead of a groom. If 
that it had been noted by the jury, occupied | they had, they need have gone no further than 
himself while one of the judges asked Mr. | Nottingham barracks ; where, by looking up 
Knolliver a few questions, in writing on a IC troop of the Twelfth Hussars, they would 
scrap of paper which he handed to the pri-| have found Thomas Hockle under the rank 
soner, these words ;—“If you do not leave | and title of Lance-Coporal Haimes. Disgusted 
your case entirely in my hands, I will throw with the world, he had enlisted on the day 
up my brief.” | after his master’s incarceration. 


Dernley’s answer pencilled on the same’ Examination continued: Could not swear | 
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that the gentleman witness spoke to was the | would not, Marsden continued to say, dispute 
prisoner, though witness thought he was. It | the law of the case as laid down by his learned 
was getting dark. |friend the counsel for the crown ; but would 
“Was there,” asked Marsden, in cross-| address himself wholly to the facts. Could 
examination, “light enough to see the colour | they believe the oath of the witness Knolliver? 
of the traveller’s horse ?” Could they believe a man who assumed a 
“Qi, there war that. It war a grey| variety of aliases, and whom he would prove 
horse—a’most white.” to be a traitor and a spy? (The county 
“Could you distinguish the colour of the | gentlemen in the jury-box shook their heads 
gentleman’s coat ?” and moved their elbows uneasily.) Could 
“Well, no. But it was a darkish coat.” {they believe the witness Tanner, who had 
“ Tt was not a white coat?” turned hing’s evidence against the wretched 
“ No, it warn’t.” | persons now awaiting the execution of their 
The aspect of the jury-box here changed. | dreadful sentence ? And upon whose evidence 
Instead of two rows of motionless faces, it|did the accusation rest? Why, upon those 
suddenly presented several knots of shoul-/|men, and those only. Even if they could be 
ders and heads, that gave forth a confused | believed, Marsden denied that they had done 
buzz, in which the bar-maid’s evidence, thus! so much as even establish the identity of the 
flatly contradicted, was mentioned. The/|prisoner in connecting him with the trans- 
Other Side bent down the corners of its|actions of the ninth of June. Could it be 
mouth, and leaned back, throwing its pen credited that a man who appeared in the 
upon the table contemptuously. Then its| public road on a black mare in a white coat, 
senior rose, and, in a confident tone, called|could be the same individual, who, after 
Thomas Tanner. jan incredibly short interval of time, was 
Thomas Tanner swore that it was he who|seen on the same public road, on a white 
rode the old grey horse from Pentridge to | gelding in a dark coat? Could he have 
Eastwood. It was the prisoner’s horse. The | changed his horse and his clothes by magic ? 
prisoner, dressed in a dark coat, was the per-| Here the prisoner, roused by the fervour 
son called the Young Squire, who appeared | of Marsden’s appeal, rose and uttered what 
at the meeting. He had no doubt of his|appeared to be a protest. But the Chief 
identity. He’d swear to him amongst a/| Justice, leaning very far over his desk, told 
thousand. Serjeant Moss gave the jury a| him, that he must either leave his case wholly 
sharp nod, which implied, “tat point is|in the hands of the barrister, or wholly take 
settled :” whereupon the knots in the jury-|it out of them. 
box relaxed again into two rowsof calm,; “Meantime let me ask you, Mr. Marsden,” 
convinced faces. jsaid another of the judges, “what you are 
The defence put one last question to! going upon? Do you, or do you not, intend 
Thomas Tanner :— ito set up an alibi?” His lordship merely 
“You turned approver at the trial of the|asked the question to save the time of the 
so-called Nottingham Captain, did you not?” | court. 
And it got a reluctant affirmative. The jury; This was an anxious moment. Marsden 
again consulted busily amongst themselves.|must now elect either to set up a de 
This closed the case for the prosecution. |fence for the support of which the direct 
Marsden’s lip quivered and his hand shook | evidence he was waiting fcr had not ar- 
when, standing up to commence the defence, | rived — would, perhaps, never arrive —or 
he looked round for Vollum. Should he|he must simply abandon the case to mere 
ask for time, or should he go on, now that|conjectures and probabilities. He stood ner- 
the jury seemed on the whole generously dis-| vously clenching his brief with one hand, his 
posed? He determined to proceed. He} face turned full towards the door: 
would talk on and gain time until the witness; But, at this critical moment it opened. 
upon whose testimony the entire defence|Mr. Vollum dragged, rather than supported, 
rested, should arrive; if indeed Vollumcould|a lady through the crowded passage into 
succeed in bringing her. He plunged into|the body of the court. Marsden fetched a 
his exordiuim almost recklessly. He pointed |long deep breath, as if an incubus had been 
out the extraordinary disadvantages under|removed from him. But the new presence in 
which the defence laboured ; the absence of|the court had an opposite effect upon the pri- 
his own leader, and the consequent loss to the|soner. A single shudder manifested his asto- 
prisoner of the two addresses to the jury|nishment and despair. He exclaimed “My 
which the law mercifully allowed to per-| God!” and, sinking into the chair, buried his 
sons accused of high treason. When he| face within his hands, like onestricken. Mrs. 
alluded to certain distressing passages of|'l'uckey gave up her seat to the lady, who 
his client’s private life; when he revealed|trembled from head to foot, and could not 
that the gentleman at the bar had, within | once raise her eyes from the ground to look 
scarcely a year, become a husband and a|at the prisoner. 
bereft father ; when he pictured the desola-| “ Yes, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” 
tion of her who was nearest and dearest to| Marsden continued, in a clear, full, almost 


him, the jury showed signs of emotion. He'cheerful voice, “that is our defence. We 
| - : ss Se 
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plead alibi. I have nothing more to say. | me to render the conflict of testimony ex- 
Our witnesses will do the rest.” ‘plicable upon no other ground than that of the 
Serjeant Moss looked up at Marsden, and witness labouring under some hallucination 
said, with a smile, “ Now, really this is too— respecting the arrival of her husband at her 
well, we shall see.” house, and his presence at the time, and during 
The witness was in the box, with her head all the time which other witnesses have sworn 
averted from the prisoner. |that he was present elsewhere. Still, there 
The words, “Speak up!” which ended the | being no evidence before us as to that, no 
form of oath as administered by the swearing supposition must for one moment weigh in 
officer, seemed to be a necessary adjuration your minds against positive evidence.” 
to this witness ; for, surely from so fragile} During the dead silence which reigned in 
and trembling a form; from so pale a face,|the court while the jury were absent consi- 
with its large, rimmed, wan eyes; from| dering their verdict, the little barmaid wept 
such parched, colourless lips, the sounds in her mother’s lap, and the landlady wept 
that were to come would be very faint and | too; for hysterical shrieks pierced the court 
low. Yet, the first answer startled the whole | from the witness’s room; imto which Eusta 


assemb xy its distin ss and clearness. | 
bly by its distinctne 1 cl 


The prisoner, when it struck upon his ear, | 


’ uttered a hollow, despairing groan. 
Her testimony was to the effect that, at 
ten o’clock on the night of the ninth of 


June, George Dornley, “my husband”| 


(spoken in a louder and prouder tone), ar- 
rived at the cottage at Crookston Withers. 
Then the witness faltered. She was very 
ill at that time, she continued, but not too ill 
to recollect that he came; that, she spoke 
to him, as he sat or stood beside her couch. 
She remembered what she said to him. 

“And wh 3,” Serjeant Moss, interrogated, 
“ did he say to you?” 

She paused, and moved her eyes quickly, 
as if making a strong effort of memory. The 
question was repeated. She could not answer 
it, aud it was not pressed ; but she responded 
to succeeding questions readily. He was 
present beside herfrom long after nine o'clock, 


until—until—. Her eyes, gradually turn-| 


ing, as if by slow but irresistible fascina- 
tion towards her husband, at length rested 
upon him crouching, prostrate, overwhelmed ; 
and, frantically stretching out her arms to- 
wards him, she exclaimed “George!” and 
swooning, fell upon the rail of the witness- 
box. 

The commotion occasioned by her removal 
from the court drowned the commencement 


of the prosecuting counsel’s reply; which | 


was, however, short, and not very lucid; for 
the last witness had overthrown all his cal- 
culations, and neutralised all his well-studied 
arguments, 

The presiding judge, in summing up, ba- 
lanced the extraordinary contradictions 


Dornley had been assisted. 
But there was a dead silence when the jury 


a and the crier put the question— 
| © How say you, gentlemen of the jury, 


guilty or not guilty !” 

Not a breath was drawn until the foreman 
had pronounced the words :— 

“Nor euitty !” 


CHAPTER THE NINTH, 
| 


| THe morning after George Dornley’s trial 
was not a very gloomy time in Derby, although 
a public execution had taken place in the 
town. The Nottingham Captain and some 
\of his tithing-men had paid the terrible 
penalty of their belief in the glowing state- 
ments of Mr. Knolliver, and in their own 
ability to put down borovgh-mongering by 
force of arms, to improve trade, and to repeal 
taxation. So far, the plans of his majesty’s 
ministers prospered. The dreadful lesson 
would, they believed, spread terror and 
obedience throughout the land. But George 
Dornley’s acquittal was an untoward event. 
His conviction would have favoured the 
/notion that the Strong Government of that 
day exercised no class favouritism, and 
that gentle and simple were made equally 


‘to feel the weight of its iron autho- 


rity. Although the Young Squire was a 
local political idol, his escape from the fate 
which that morning overtook his fellow-pri- 
soners did not improve public faith in even- 
handed justice. Everybody knew, it was 
argued, that Mr. George Dornley appeared 
iat the Pentridge meeting; the jury must 
have known he was there; his own counsel 
knew it; the judges knew it; and if 


in the evidence without professing to recon-|his wife had been the wife of a puddler 
cile them. “ You may find it difficult,” he! or frame-work knitter, d’ye think she would 
said to the jury, “to unite, out of the evi-! have been believed? But, poor soul! what 
dence I have just read to you, the rider of she did, she did for the best ; and the best 


the two horses and the wearer of the two 
coats in one person, and that person the pri- 
soner ; but it will be for you to say whether 
you can do so with suflicient accuracy to fix 


|eame of it: for Young Dornley was a good 
lad—they all knew that—and nobody could 
say they were not glad he was let free. 

This was the general turn of talk at the 








his identity. I frankly confess to you, that bars and in the tap-rooms of the Derby 
the evidence of the lady who was last exa-| public-houses ; over the counters of most of 
mined (who, Iam bound to state, gave her! the shops; in the mills and factories where 
evidence with remarkable clearness so long | holiday had not been made; and in the 
as she could control her feelings) appears to! market-place—for the great Gallows Instruc- 
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tor always taught its egregious lessons on| papers. He was totally changed. Although 


market days, when the largest number 
of pupils could be assembled— yet, no 
stranger entering the town during that day 


touched by the interest which his former 
groom took in him, he was almost sullen, 
He tried every practical method to rid kim- 


could have distinguished it from a day of 
pleasure. It was not extraordinary, there-| frankly, that Mr. George was not in astate to 
tore, that the landlord of the Angel and} be left to himself, and that it was his in- 
Bells close to the County Hall was embar- | tention to keep guard over him. Dornley 
rassed with too great a crowd of customers. | resented this; but not harshly ; and, after 
He gave up serving in despair, and went} a minute or two passed in deep thought, he 
on arguing vehemently about the acquitted | determined to confide in the man thus far: 


self of his presence. Tom, however, said 


prisoner. The claims of Lance-corporal 
Haimes, of the Twelfth Hussars, with a 
billet for himself and four comrades, 
were, of course, utterly disregarded. The 
dispute waxed warm. The landlord thumped 
the bar with his fist. “Wasn’t I,” he 
angrily asked, “at the trial, looking at him 
all the time? D’ye think I didn’t know him 
directly he walked into this very passage ?” 

“ Don’t tell me!” answered the head clerk 
of Messrs. Battam and Ball, as he dug a 
ragged pennyworth of cheese out of a huge 
double Gloucester. “I don’t mean to believe 
that a gentleman so well known about here 
—he and his ancestors for centuries—has got 
no other place to put his head into than this? 
—Here, a nip of Burton!” 

“TI say it’s him and nobody else The 
landlord was very irate: “why, I’m not sucha 
fool as not to know a man again that I'd been 
looking at all the morning, just becanse he 
had got a hat on. I tell you he walked in 
by himself, and asked, in a mournful sort of 


” 


voice, if he could have a private sitting-room 
and a bed. You might have knocked me 
down with a pipe-stalk.” 

“Then do you mean to say he has been 
here all night ?” 

“Yes, I do—and as solitary as ever he was 


in gaol. There’s been his lawyer and his 
lady here to see him a dozen times; but he 
won't see a soul,” replied the landlord, whose 
rufiled veracity was now sufliciently calmed 
to enable him to serve his most clamorous 
customers. 

Meanwhile, some of them were serving 


| —as he intended to go abroad, he would give 
his papers into Hockle’s charge. 

| “But,” said the lance-corporal, “I am 

{going abroad myself—to India. We have 

| got our route, and sail next Thursday.” 

| That was of no consequence, wherever he 
went he could take the papers with him. 

The documents had scasvely been tied up 
securely, before the door opened again, and 
Mr. Vollum presented himself with a lady. 
Hockle described her as thin and pale; but 
upright, undaunted ; an unnatural brightness 
flashing from her eye. She cast herself towards 
Dornley ; but he stood aloof. She trembled ; 
and, during that short spasm, seized the back 
of a chair for support; for Vollum, having 
introduced her into the room, retired as 
quickly and timidly as if he had set light to 
a powder magazine. Hockle would also have 
left the room, but Dornley desired—com- 
manded him—to remain. 

*T will not be alone,” he said, partly aloud, 
“with, with—” he hesitated, mentioned no 
name; did not even look at his wife. “There 
can,” he said, louder, “ be nothing for us to 
speak about which this person, or any per- 
son, may not hear.” 

“Upon this,” Hockle said, in telling me 
this part of the story—“ Mrs. George looked 
at me in a way that went to my very 
heart. It was the old look that she gave me 
in the dingle, when she said, ‘ I think we may 
trust him, dear George.’ I guessed why Mr. 

| George was so deadly against her :—no honest 
man would have liked his wife any the better 
for perjuring herself,even to save him. But 


themselves ; for the lance-corporal knew of | my blood boiled against Mr. George for being 
no other way to attract attention, than to/so cold—so different from what he used to 
order his men to draw what beer they|be. As for me, I could at that moment 
wanted, to drink it, and not to pay for it. | have laid down my life for her; perjury, or 


While these words of command were being 
implicitly obeyed, he marched up-stairs; 
having already heard enough from the land- 
lord to induce him to enter the first-floor 
sitting-room without knocking. The occu- 
pant was writing; and, having started up 
menacingly to resent the intrusion, found 
the corporal standing straight against the 
open door, performing a military salute ; but 
sut down quietly when he recognised Thomas 
Hockle, in spite of his regimentals. 

The interview was so painful that even 
in trying to describe it to me, the riding- 
master was too much affected to give a clear 
idea of what passed. George Dornley, utterly 
forsaken a hopeless, was arranging his 





no perjury.” 

She spoke first ; but she said verylittle. She 
said, simply, that her enemies had prevailed ; 
that she and Mr. George were separated 
for ever; but that before she died (Mr. 
George shuddered), she wowld set herself 
right with him. She had done nothing— 
/nothing (she thought a moment), no nothing 
which she could repent of— 

At this, Mr. George looked up. He saw 
| her standing before him, upright, brave, but 
not bold, looking straight upon him. Their 
/eyes were fixed upon each other ; they did 
‘not seem to breathe. She did not take her 
eyes from him, even when she went on 
to say :—“I solemnly swear it!” but 
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dropped them to add, “ This isall. I will go 
now.’ And she would have gone; but I 
placed a chair in her way, so that I could 
gently sink her into it. 

Mr. George waited a little while, and then 
said, “I hoped that this would not have been 
—I am not adamant; although trouble and 
desolation have driven me ” He checked 
himself; for tears were welling up into his 
wife’s eyes, and tears were then to be very 
much dreaded. “I know that I have escaped 
ignominy, and that you have saved me. But 
an ignominious death is better than an igno- 
minious life.” 

It was terrible to see her eyes move from 
side to side like lightning, as if thought and 
recollection and perplexed ideas were all 
battling together in her brain. Mr. George 
looked frightened. “I never saw a mad per- 
son,” Hockle remarked to me, “but I am 
sure that the way she looked about—so quick 
and wild, and yet without seeing anything 
except what was going on in her mind—must 
be just the way people look who are not in 
their senses. It was awful.” 

Presently she spoke in an_ unearthly 
whisper. Hockle could not, he said, dis- 
tinguish what she uttered; but the words 
conveyed to Dornley something that changed 
—roused him. He rose and clutched the front 
of his hair fiercely, as if trying to crush in his 
forehead. He kept on repeating the words 
which his wife had, I suppose, whispered : 
“Not dead of neglect, but stolen!” “Not 
dead of neglect, but stolen!” With this 
he went to her and took her hand tenderly ; 
but she—who coming into the room, seemed 
ready to fall into his arms and pour out a 
torrent of love that would have swept away 
every trace of past grief—now appeared in- 
sensible to her husband’s caress, She did 
not return the pressure of his hand. She 
smiled sweetly on him, but without recog- 
nition ; the power of distinguishing him as 
her husband had left her. 

How Dr. Bole came upon the scene at this 
agonising crisis, Hockle’s narrative was too 
confused for me to understand. Perhaps, 
having travelled back post from Bath, with 
the news of old Mr. Dornley’s death after 
having cut off the entail of the Crookstone 
estates (the doctor thought illegally), Vollum 
had met him in the street and told him where 
the disinherited gentleman was to be found. 
His whole attention was, however, absorbed 
by his patient. She smiled on him too; 
calmly, mechanically, but did not speak a 
word. The doctor gave me a look which 
told me to watch her while he took Mr. 
Dornley to the window. 

“T have heard the manner of your acquittal,” 
he said, in a low tone, “ and can thoroughly 
reconcile it with your wife’s truthfulness,” 

“God bless you, doctor!” Dornley took 
Bole’s hand in both his own, and listened with 
even more eagerness than he showed, when 
waiting the verdict of the jury. 


THE NINTH OF JUNE. 
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“You know,” pursued the physician, “ how 
her whole mind and soul were set upon 
your returning to her from Italy on the 
ninth of June. You know also her de- 
licate condition at that time ; but you do not 
know that, after she recovered from the 
shock inflicted by your non-appearauce, and 
the event it brought on, she continued under 
the delusion—one of those delusions not 
uncommon to young mothers—that you were 
present, and she talked to the air as if she 
were talking to you; conscious of no other 
person’s presence, not even the presence of 
her baby.” 

Dornley groaned: “How do you know all 
this ? you—you were not present.” 

“No; but, as the delusion remained —lasts 
indeed, to this moment—I took pains to trace 
its origin. Your wife has remained sound 
and sensible on every subject, except that 
one conviction of your presence on the ninth 
of June; and I, as a medical adviser, always 
enjoined her never to speak of the circum- 
stance, lest her enemies should get her pro- 
nounced insane. She as firmly believed what 
she swore to be true, as that I believe it isa 
delusion.” 

When the husband, on hearing this, clasped 
his wife in his arms, kissed her, called her by 
every endearing name; and when Hockle 
saw that it was too late, and that she was 
insensible to his caresses, it was more, he said. 
than he could bear; and, taking charge of 
the papers, he left the room. 

That night stern military duty obliged 
Hockle to leave Derby; and, in less than 
a week, he was on the sea bound for Bombay. 
Another ship from another port was at the 
esame time bearing George Dornley, alone, 
broken down and broken-hearted, to the West 
Indies, where Lord Wordley had kindly pro- 
vided him with honourable banishment, on an 
estate of his own. Dr. Bole had strongly 
advised the separation from his wife, as best 
calculated to promote her eventual recovery ; 
of which he spoke very confidently. She 
was placed in the best private asylum in the 
county, 


Thus fur the riding-master’s information ; 
the rest I learnt from other sources during a 
subsequent visit to Matlock-Bath. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

On taking possession of the Crookstone 
Hall estate, Calder Dornley found that his 
late father’s profusion had considerably em- 
barrassed it, and the first year was passed by 
him and his wife in schemes of parsimony for 
emancipating it from debt. In the second 
year they were rich; for Sir Bayle Stonard 
had died, and Stonard Abbey, with an enor- 
mous hoard of personal wealth, came into 
their possession. But—being rich, and 
feeling that all in the world they had ever 
hoped-for was theirs; shunning society ; 
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[Conducted by 


owning no ties; enjoying no resources or|strange nor inexplicable. Only she was apt 
occupations beyond those afforded by a rooted | to confound Italy with the West Indies. 


love for, and an ingenious practice of economy ; 


At length Dr. Bole had the courage to allude 


having no future—life became to them a/to the events of the terrible Ninth of June. 


dreary penance. To each other they were 


| 
| 


To his mortification, he found that the im- 


indeed all in all; but the bond was rather | pression that her husband had stood beside her 


that of partners in guilt than of partners in 
affection. It was less love than a worrying 
impulse for each other’s society. 

At length this sort of life became insupport- 
able. The only mitigation of it was derived 
from any little good they had done, or could 
do. It got to be a great relief to them, that 
having basely intended to conceal their 
brother’s child, they had written to George 
to apprise him of its existence, and to assure 
him that every care should be taken of it. 
They also administered to the wife as fre- 
quently and liberally as her unhappy state 
would permit. 

It was not, however, until Mrs. Calder 
Dornley had herself lingered and sunk under 
an hereditary disease which had already 
extinguished the Stonard baronetcy, that the 
widower, now reduced to the condition of a 
second Cain—doubting the legality of his 
father’s proceedings in barring the entail— 
deriving no moment of pleasure from his 
wealth, and hating his position—determined 
to repair the wrong he had done. By this 
time Eusta had so far recovered that, under 
the advice of the good old Doctor Bole, 
an experiment could be safely tried for her 
return to the world. It was at the time 
when emancipation was granted to the West 
India slaves, and George Dornley’s services 
on Lord Wordley’s plantations were no longer 
needed. He was, in fact, on his way to 
England. 

Miss Pim, the latest object of Mrs. Calder’s 
relenting good deeds, had been granted free 
residence in Corner Cottage. She had scru- 
pulously preserved, not only every article of 
furniture, but the arrangement of it. Eusta 
was successfully removed from the asylum ; 
and, for several days, fell into the routine 
of home duties she had been accustomed to, 
before the fatal ninth of June. 

Dr. Pole had always dreaded the first 
meetin: of Eusta with her son; but when on 
her return to the cottage she saw a fine, 
frank-looking boy reading at the parlour table 
she at once accepted him as her son ; kissing 
him affectionately, as if they had never been 
parted. It would appear that she had never 
doubted his having been preserved to her, 
and her facility of creating mind-pictures, 
had followed him in imgination from infancy 
to his present stature and appearance, during 
the whole of her seclusion. 

Years had set no mark upon her; for her 
malady had left her mind calm and unexcited, 
Except that her figure was rounder and her 


on that unfortunate night,seemed ineffaceable, 
It happened that, unless the ship was delayed, 
her husband would arrive very near its anni- 
versary ; and the good old physician deter- 
mined to turn the coincidence to account. He 
wrote a letter to George Dornley, which 
reached him on landing ; giving a full and 
cheering account of his wife’s health, and 
detailing his plan for completing her cure. 


On this later Ninth of June, Crookston 
Withers glowed with sunshine. Eusta sat 
at her parlour-window. The palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty could not have remained so 
exactly the same as of old, as Corner Cottage 
did. Eusta was again engaged in lace- 
making. Herlonging heart again bounded with 
the old hope that The Expected was eoming 
before his time ; then sank with disappoint- 
ment when some strange horseman passed. 
Dr. Bole had arranged that her son should 
spend that day at Crookston Hall; but that 
his uncle (who had, at the doctor’s earnest 
entreaty-hitherto kept from Mrs. George’s 
sight) should call towards the end of the day. 
There was no Mrs, Calder left to make the 
dramatis persone of the former drama 
complete. 

Eusta received Mr, Calder Dornley as she 
had received her son; precisely as if their 
intercourse had never been broken off; but 
impatiently. She expressed — but not in 
words—that his presence was an intrusion. 
Nine o’clock approached. Dr. Bole, in the 
little kitchen—the temporary guest of dear 
old Miss Pim—watched the crisis with an 
anxiety almost insupportable. Presently a 
horse’s canter was heard. It ceased. The 
door opened suddenly ; some one rushed into 
the little parlour; there was an hysterical 
scream of joy; George Dornley and _ his 
wife were locked in a close, passionate em- 
brace. 

“T cannot describe to you” (it was the 
good old physician himself who told me this 
part of the story) “the anguish of dread 
which I felt to hear what words Mrs. George 
would first speak, after her emotions had 
subsided. It was worse than waiting to hear 
a sentence of life or death. Thank God, what 
she did say proved that the experiment had 
succeeded !” 

“Was the old delusion thoroughly ex- 
pelled 7?” I asked. 

“Yes; or rather, it is now confused 
with the real meeting on this last ninth of 
June. George Dornley, his wife, and their 


manner more reserved and grave, she ap-/ son, are now travelling in Italy.” 


povees to be as young, and was, in reality, 
andsomer than formerly. 
husband’s absence, as of something neither 


“But how comes it that Mr. Calder is still 


She spoke of her | in possession of the Crookston estate ?” 


“George Dornley would not dispossess his 
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brother, and Calder now acts as his steward. | from fact, a piece of actual experience—may 
When the latter nearly knocked you off Tom | explain what we mean. 

Hockle’s horse, he was looking after some; Our friend Amintor, now a great artist in 
improvements he was carrying out in the| celebrity, and without riches. He was poor 


estate for his brother’s benefit.” and young: 


The world was all before him, where to choose 
His place of rest, and providenee his guide. 


HINTS FOR THE SELF-EDUCATED. 


Too early, however, he yielded to the strong 

Tue education of the people, though not| necessity of loving, and married. His wife, 
yet what we would have it, yet now perhaps | affectionate and faithful, willingly became his 
delivered from some of the more absurd pre-| co-labourer, and bore with him the burthen 
judices that once perplexed the question, and | and the yoke of his struggling days—partook 
so far aided in its progress by the wishes of| with him the fever and the fret of aspiring 
the wise and good that we may reasonably | ambition. Well-directed energy led to fortu- 
hope for a complete deliverance at last, has, | nate results. In the course of years, Amintor 
to a considerable extent, introduced the light | has gained a competency, a respectable station 
of intelligence and the spirit of enterprise | in lite, and connections valuable to him, either 
into the homes of many a workman and on the score of talent or fashion, or both. 
workwoman, furnishing therewithal the| People of genius are his companions, and 
means of acquiring much additional happiness | people of taste invite him to their parties of 
or wealth, if well-applied and discreetly | pleasure. Too late he makes the discovery, 


directed. In the concrete world, however (to | 
use a learned phrase), in which we happen to 
live, there is nothing nor any state of things 
that can be safely accepted as an unmixed | 
benefit; and, accordingly, education itself 
presents phases and points of view, in which 
it is well even for the best instructed to be 
upon their guard against the well-known | 
enemy who is continually sowing tares, even 
in the richest fields of human effort. Let it 
be granted that the merely sensual life in 
which our populations for so long a period 
exclusively indulged, and from which some 
portion of the masses have been with such 
difficulty redeemed, was encumbered with | 
obvious evils, and defaced with many un- 
deniable blots ; yet are there likewise sundry 
blemishes to which the more intellectual and 





that while he has been improving his position 
in the world without, his wife, engrossed in 
domestic cares, has contracted the habits and 
manners of a household drudge, and, though 
sympathising in his pursuits, has acquired no 
skill in conversing on them with propriety 
or elegance. Much discomfort ensues. The 
husband is ashamed to introduce his homely 


| partner into society ; she herself even is dis- 


inclined to enter scenes for which she feels 
herself unqualified. The unity of their fate 
suffers gradual disruption ; and the husband 
at length learns to enjoy the world alone, 
He looks on other female faces, and compares 
their bright and intelligent activity with the 
sober unvarying expression of his suffering 
and much-neglected spouse. He thinks how 
much happier he might have been with one 








rational are subject, and some which even | of those accomplished beings who float in the 
alienate sympathy, and induce an unwise| circles to which he has been at last admitted. 
exclusiveness, by which an individual may |The state of his feelings is soon perceived at 
forfeit the sentiment of universal brother-|his own fireside. An air of abstraction, a 
hood, and incur the serious penalty that} pervading discontent, a want of confidence 
attaches to the loftier sins, such as spiritual | only too surely reveal and beget a sense of 
pride, and others of the refined high moral habitual inmfelicity. The wife of his youth, 
class : a penalty too frequently paid by those|the partner of his early efforts, the careful 
who think “there never can be too much of| minister of his in-door economy, to which no 
a good thing.” A few remarks on some of| small portion of his out-door prosperity was 
the phases of possible evil connected with | owing, is no longer regarded with the same 
certain stages of intellectual development! affectionate respect. He feels, he thinks, he 
may recommend themselves on the score of} says—that she is neither young enough, nor 








their obvious utility. 

Intellectuality is a growth. A man is 
awakened to a consciousness of his ignorance, 
and the desire of knowledge. This is the 
first step ; and many members of his family, 
perhaps all, may take it with him. But in 
the attainment of knowledge and its results, 
progress in individuals varies according to 
their capacity and opportunities. One fre- 
quently outstrips the other, and a sense of 
inequality obtains, which soon becomes 
increasingly painful, unless some superior 
interference is permitted to regulate the 
balance. An instance—it may be, selected 


handsome enough, nor accomplished enough 
for him in his present position, And when 
she weeps at the unkind remark, he affects 
to wonder and indulges in impatience. 

This, it may be objected, is an extreme 
case ; but it may be safely accepted as what 
Lord Bacon calls a prerogative instance, and 
should, as such, startle attention to the prin- 
ciple. Amintor should have cultivated as a 
moral duty the habit of linking the past to 
the present, and encouraged his love to ripen 
into esteem and gratitude. He should have 
been careful that a purification of the mind 
accompanied its intellectual advances, and 
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have supplied with a moral sentiment the 
hiatus—the intellectual and social chasm— 
that was growing between his own and his 
wife’s mental condition. Perhaps, too, some 
pains on his own part might have made it 
much less, or even prevented it altogether. 
He might, from time to time, have communi- 
cated to her what he had himself acquired, 
and thus, by enabling her to advance with 
him, preserved more closely the original 
relation. The same remark may apply where 
the disruption of family-bonds, or old ac- 
quaintance ensues from similar causes, and 
pride and shame change places, and ancient 
affections are crushed beneath the Jugger- 
naut wheels of ambition, and a chasm is dug 
between hearts once united in friendship. 
Intellectual eminence is often gained at the 
expense of socialities; indeed it nacurally 
separates itself from lower developments and 
laudably seeks union with the higher; the 
circle narrows as the spire ascends and the 
apex represents a single unit. Solitude is the 
destiny of the man who rises too far above 
his fellows ; and who, in aiming at intellectual 

rfection, outsoars companionship. Were 
1e happy in this solitude, we might leave him 
to enjoy it, but he complains of his isolation, 
and therefore we seek its remedy, or its pre- 
vention. 

This remedy we have already suggested— 
but it requires to be stated in detail. The 
first tendencies to isolation should be especi- 
ally guarded against. It may be a very fine 
Byronic feeling for a man to experience, that 
his soul is like a star and dwells apart; but 
it is not a true aud genuine feeling, because 
it is not social, and recognises not those re- 
lationships which actually exist between one 
star and another ; between all the phenomena 
of space, and all things that are in earth, 
ocean, air, beloved brotherhood. Nay, to the 
poet whose words we have just quoted, 
“bright bird, insect, aud gentle beast” were 
“ cherished ” as his “kindred.” The relations 
that we have with things beneath us should 
be as carefully maintained, as those we ac- 
knowledge with the things above us; and the 
wisest of men have seen this most clearly. 
Thus Goethe calls on us to “reverence even 
our sins,” as the basis of much that is grand 
both in ourselves, the institutions of society, 
and the destiny of the world. We should 
more anxiously cultivate humility than pride. 

But this evil of isolation belongs not ex- 
clusively to the one transcendant genius, or 
to the favoured few who have gained the 
highest eminences of thought or labour. 
Those who have advanced only a little way 
beyond their acquaintance in literary, artistic, 


or scientific attainments, are not a little proud | matics are not more certain than those of 


of their acquisitions, and sometimes set up 
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They claim privileges to which they have but 
a very slender title, if any, and become boast- 
ful, presumptuous, and overbearing. Alas! 
in the crudity of their knowledge, they are 
unaware of the lamentable extent of their 
ignorance, as also of the fatal boundary which 
necessarily limits the information of the most 
learned and the most knowing. They have 
not been taught with how much truth Socrates 
made the celebrated affirmation that “ All he 
knew was that he knew nothing.” 

Man’s general capacity for knowledge is, 
after all, an exceedingly limited power, and as 
our biographical experience increases, we shall 
find that the wisest are ever the readiest to 
acknowledge the inevitable limitation. The 
true philosopher will always discern in con- 
stantly bafiled endeavour, sufficient motive 
for humility and modesty. It is the same 
with Art. The best artist will always be 
the most charitable, for he best knows that 
“ art is long and life is short.” This convic- 
tion of a common defect applying in different 
stages and degrees to every rate of capacity 
or accomplishment, should naturally beget a 
fraternity of feeling, and make even the most 
ambitious or prosperous still feel himself to 
be a man with his fellow-men.—and not de- 
port himself as a god who has condescended 
to walk among men, but who is not of them, 
—to tread the path they tread, but not to 
share in their sorrows or short-comings. And 
be it remembered that even of the godlike 
the conception just announced has more in it 
of Heathen prejudice than of Christian 
sentiment. 

To our friend—Amintor—therefore, and 
those who happen to be in his deplorable 
case, whatever their degree of talent or 
success, we would recommend these few 
remarks, as worthy of their serious conside- 
ration. They may, perhaps, not be very 
profound in themselves or very flattering to 
the vanity of the parties concerned ; never- 
theless, they are true, and may be useful. 
Life is, in fact,a system of relations rather 
than a positive and independent existence ; 
and he who would be happy himself, and 
make others happy, must carefully preserve 
those relations. He cannot stand apart in 
surly and haughty egotism; let him learn 
that he is as much dependent on others as 
others are on him. A law of action and 
reaction prevails, from which he can be no 
more exempt than his more modest fellow- 
men; and, sooner or later, arrogance in 
whatever sphere of the intellectual or moral 
development it may obtain, will, nay must, 
meet its appropriate punishment. The laws 
of nature, and the demonstrations of mathe- 


our spiritual life, whether manifested in the 


for much greater people than they really are. | individual or in society. 
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